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The excessive length of Mr. Huyne’s speech in business on Monday next—but the cold weather has 
reply to Mr, Clay, has hardly lett room even tor an abbre- nullified that expectation. ' ie “- 
viated journal of the proceedings of congress, and com- a lie slave question is yet in full debate before the 
pelled me to omit, (among many other interesting ar- Virginia house of delegates. It seems probable that 
ticles), certain speeches of Messrs. Duvis, Cambreteng, | ‘‘something will be done.”? ‘The declining condition of 
Appleton and Huntington, of the house ot representatives, | the state is plainly seen, and the real cause of it freely 
on matters not less interesting than Mr. Hayne has pre- acknowledged, by many. ‘The tariff has nothing todo 
sented. An effort, however, shall be made to bring up) with it—on the contrary, in the eastern demand for the 
the lee-way as soon as possible. products of the agriculture of ‘Virginia, tmpedes the 

It will be observed, that Mr. Hayne has made a) prozress of emigration from the state. 
“Jame and impotent” attack upon me: not because the W e have awful accounts of the ravages of the cholera 
distinguished geatleman, (like others who have intro- | at Smyrna, Persons are attacked in the streets, and 
duced my humble name on the floor of congress), lack- | sometimes dead in 15 minutes! ‘The physicians had 
ed ability to enforce against me the most ample pres: | fled, aud business was suspended. ‘The lowest classes 
sure of any wrong committed by me,—but for the reas! of society and especially the intemperate, had suffered 
son that, like others, he had misapprehended and mis-; most. 
sated me in his speech in the senate, and had not the} ‘Chere has been a serious movement among the slaves 
ability to make his speech, for the press, read as smooth- of Jamaica, and martial law had been proclaimed. Ma- 
ly as it would have done, had not that misapprehension | ny plantations were destroyed by fire; on other estates, 
or mistake have happened. Every caretul reader will the slaves had refused to work. A negro preacher is 
observe a patch on what is said about me, or discover 4 charged with being at the head of the plot. 
rent in the argument: and for what Lam charged as have) A terrible fire has taken place st the island of St. 
ing uttered, { shall give Mr. Elayne the first rate anti- Thomas, It was computed that 1,200 buildings had 
tari¥ authority for having said it righttully, But room been destroyed, and that the loss of property amounted 
cannot now be obtained to render justice either to my- to two millions of doliars, much of which was American, 
selfor Mr. Hayne. He has felt it decorous to intro- | lt was thought to have been the work of at incetidiary; 
duce me to the senate,—and must be supposed the best 
judge of what is due to the dignity of that body, which) |. QC, ‘pee ; 
should be the most honored fom legislative lites fWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS—1st SESSION. 


in the world,—and will not have reason to complain, it - SENATE. — ‘ 
I shall do more than detend myself im the matters stated. January 20. Among the petitions presented this day 
As by Mr. Hayne’s own shewing, it is possible some; W485 one from sundry merchants, &e. of Philadelphia, 
may be led to believe, that, by the simple act of publish- | PF&)IN6 & repeal of the duty on indigo. ' 
mg his speech L adopt Ais opinions—it- may be proper vote cg | submitted the rpm ys bogie 
io warn my readers against an impression so erroneous! |, erate, — the secretary of the treasury be directed to com- 
S unicate to the senate any correspondence which may have pass- 
—tor, however incowprehensible it may be to Mr. | ed between the treasury department and the collectors of the cus- 
Hayne, my object in publishing his speech is that the | toms, or either of them, shewing the construction which has been 
people may have doth sides of the argument. If I tear- geet I pr og. sextet ie \ancorta? apererehGie oom 
. : vi 
peg. ioe ‘on ‘hie a sa apelin al May, 1624, oF upon pot geet oe of congress, imposing duties on 
American Sy stem—than that like ool John Sarchett, i be ene a ST 
4 British subject, will be accepted by the American) Mr. Benton rose to ask leave to introduce the follow. 
people, as éheir dictator in questions of national policy. | ing resolution, of which he had given notice some days 
ago, Viz: v 
A joint resolution declaratory of the meaning of the 
charter of the benk of the United States, on the subject 











| 
‘ 





6c 7?’ The nomination of Mr. Van Buren, as minis 
i . ‘Hal 4 1eG , ‘ . . 
(Nett papers = vowed has a regectus i the senate, | of the paper currency to be issued by the bank, 
‘orty-six members being in their places), by the casting | Be it resolved by the senate and house of representatives of the 
Vote of the vice-president, After the raufication of certain | United States of America in congress assembled, That the paper 
Other nominations of excirad dinary ministers, there is | currency, in the torm of orders, drawn by the presidents of the 
ho doubt that Mr. Van Buren’s instructions to Mr. offices ‘of discount and deposit, on the cashier of the bank of the 


Me ° ‘ : og United States, is not authorised by any thing contained in the 
ee led to this very uncommon act of the senate. charter, and that the said currency is, and is hereby declared to 
e whole merits of the case will, however, soon be | be, illegal; audthat the same ought to be suppressed. 


made known—as the injunction of secrecy has been | Mr. Senton earnestly supported his resolution—he 
removed trom all the proceedings. Messrs. Prentiss) attached the opinion otf judge Baldwin, lately delivered 
«nd Bibb were the absent members—the former confin-| on the subject. He was followed by Mr. Dallas and 
ed by indisposition, Had both been present, the result) a general debate ensued, Messrs. Dailas, Buckner, 
would have been the same. Chambers, Webster, Wilkins, Clayton, Bibb and King 
opposing, and Messrs. Benton, Forsyth, Miller, Mar- 
cy and Kane supporting the resolution. Finally, be- 
tween 4and 5 o’clock, the question was taken on grant- 
ing leave to introduce the resolution, and it was decided 











|, BRIEF NOTICES—THINGS 1N GENERAL. 
ye Tuesday lust there arrived at Baltimore on the 
raul road, 51 wagons, lac 0832 bbis . 46 bags : 
, gons, laden with 982 bbls. flour, 46 bags | ine negative, by the tollowing vote: 


w » « a pa 

Mh esa 66 vaanshirsagaty * 6 ene — ane Is YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, 

a kl passengers. eparted 46 wagons) Hill, Kane, Mengum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Vazewell, ‘Troup 
en with coal, iron, brick, turniture aud merchandise, | Lyler, Whie—16. 

and 55 passengers, During the week ending January NAYS— Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Buckner, Chambers, Clayton, Ew- 

23, the flour received on \this road, amounted to 4,462 ing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Dallas, Holmes, Johnstons 





u aver: King, Knight, Naudain, Peentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Seymour, 
Acts on an average of 654 barrels a day. _ | Silsbee, Smith, Tipton, Tomlinson, Webster, Wilkins—25. 
hother revolution appears to have tsken place in So even the leave was refused, and then the senate 


ra Ameri¢u—a col. Dominguez was at the head of | adjournded to Monday. 
‘Benen Perey: January 23. A good deal of current bus ness was at- 
nad Ee vessels lately passed through the Chesapeake | tended to. Mr. Benton submitted a new set of resolu- 
elaware canal. it was expected that the steam | tions about the bank of the United States. Certain reso- 


Oats between Baltimore and Philadelphia would resume! Juuons were also offered by Mr. Foot and Mr. Moore. 
Vou. XLL.—No. 28, 
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The senate then proceeded to the consideration, as 





————— rr eee 
Resolved, That it is expedient for the senate to advise and ton 


the special order of the day, of the resolution offered sent to the appoitinent of gy igo to fill a supposed vacancy 


by Mr. Ciay, on the subject of the tariff, the question 


im any office oceasioned by ¢ 
unk ss sueh prior incumbent shail appear to have been remored 


romoval of @ prior incumbeni, 


being on the motion submitted by Mr. Hayne; when } for sufficient eause. 


Mr. Dickerson rose and addressed the senate in an 


On motion of Mr. Benton, the resolations were or. 


argumentative speech of considerable length, in reply to| dered to be printed, 


Mr. Hayne, and in opposition to the amendment. 
When Mr. Dickerson had concluded, 


The senate then proceeded to the consiferation of 


exeeutive business; and alter some time spent, ad- 


Mr. Smith said, that he was perfectly ready to go on | journed. 


with the debate, should the senate so determine; but, 
as another subjcet had been set apart for to-moriow, 
aud the gene ral attendance of the senators requested for 
it, he thought it would be better to postpone further 
proceedings, with regard to the resolution under corsi- 
deration, to Wednesday next. ‘he resolution was 
then postponed to, and made the order of the day for 
Wednesday next. The senate then adjourned. 


January 24. Petitions were presented by Messrs. 
Clayton, Sprague, Rell, Chumbers, ltobbins, Dallas 
and King. 

Mr. Hayne presented the memorinl from the mem- 
bers of the South Carolina leg ishature, opposed to nul- 
Iification, against the tariff—read , ordered to be printed, 
and referred to the committee on finance. 

Several repoits were made on private claims, 

Mr. Clayton submitted the tollowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the eommittee on commerce Le mstructed to in- 
quire into the expediency uf embanking the parce) of Jand ceded 
by the state of Delaware to the United States, for a light-house 
at the mouth of Mehon’s river and the western shore of the De- 
Jaware bay; and of appropriating the unexpended balanee of the 
sum formerly appropriated for the ere ctivan of said house, tur the 
construction of a road therefrom to the fort laud. 

Mr. Stisbee submitted the tollowimy resolution: 

Resolved, Vhat the committee on eommerce be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of discontinuing sume of the eustum 
house charges to which vessels and merchandise Upon thcir entry 
and clearance are now subjectid. 

The resolutions moved yesterday by Mr. Benton re- 
lative to the United States bank, were considered and 
agreed to—as also those moved by Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Tipion submitted the tollowing resolution, which 
was read and lid on the table: 

Resolved, That the select committee to which was referred the 
memorial of the president and dircctors of the bank of the United 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fiiday, Jun. 20. Mr. Drayton reported the bill from 


the senate, without amendment, entilled *‘an aet for the 


organization of the ordnanee department. ”” 

Mr. Ihickliffe, trom the committee on public lands, 
reported the following resolation: 

Resolved, That the president be requested to commanieate to 
this house, if in his power to do se, the number and probable 
value of the Indian reservations made by the treaty eoneluded 
between the United States and the Choetaw nation of Endmns on 
the 27th September, 1830; whether any, and what contracts for 
the purchase of said ri servations have been made; by whom made, 
and the sum paid; whether any eontraets made for the purchase 
of said reservations have been confirmed or rejeeted; and by 
whom such eoufirmed or re jeetcd purchases have been made; ani 
whether any leave or authority has been given by the executive 
te any person er persons to make purechasxs of said reservations, 
and the names of such authorised persons. 

Mr. /toot from the committee on agriculture, to whom 
was referred a letter from Peter S. Duponeean, of Phi- 
1. delphia, on the eulture andl manulaeture of silk, mase 
a report thereon, accompanied by a bill for promoting 
the growth and manufacture of sitk; which bill was twice 
read and committed. 

Mr. Archer, trom the committee on foreign affairs, to 
which was referred the memorial of the bourd of health 
of the eity of New York, made a report thereon; which 
was read, and the resolution therein recommended was 
concurred in by the house. 

The house resumed the eonsiJeration of the recolution 
moved by Mr. Bouldin, on the 27th ult. the question 
bemg on the amendment moved by Mr. Davis, of Mass. 
on the 18ih inst. 

Mr. Witehell, of S. C. rose to address the house in 





States, praying for a renewal of their charter, be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of restricting the bank, if re-chartered, 
from bolding, or in any way acquiring, rial estate, to a greats 
extent than is necessary fur banking purposes. 


On motion of Mr. Forsyth, the senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business, and, when the 
doors were opened, the senate adjourned. 

January 25. Various petitions and memorials were 
presented and appropriately referred. 

Mr. Benton lai on the table several resolutions call- 
ing for various information respecting the management 
and operations of the bank of the United States. 

The resolution offered some days ago by Mr. Foot, io 
amend the rules of the senate to restrain debate in cer- 
tain cases, was taken up, and alter debate, ut the instance 
of Mr. Benton, was laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

The resolution submitted heretofore by Mr. Clay, 
proposing certain modifications ot the tariff, coming up 
as the special order— 

Mr. Forsyth moved iis postponement to Monday next, 
in order to go into executive business—Some conversa- 


tion ensued—when the motion to postpone was with-| 


drawn, passing by the resolution; a motion to that effect 


support of the resolution, and in opposition to the ament- 
ment. He had said but afew words, when 

Mr. Davis stated that it was his purpose to motlily 
the amendment he had offered, and he modified it ac- 
cordingly. 

So as to make the whole amendment when modified, 
read as follows: 

Strike out all before and after the word ‘resolved, 
and insert the following, viz—‘*Vhat the committee on 
manufactures be instructed to inquire into and report to 
this honse, (if they possess the information), the practical 
elfect of the revenue laws upon the commerce, agricul- 
ture and manufactures of this country. Designating the 
manner in which the sum upon which the duties are as- 
sessed is made up; and, also, the per centage assessed 
upon goods subject to the square yard duty, and whe- 
ther any goods are prohibited by the amount of duties; 
also, whether frauds are not perpetrated in the imports- 
tion of goods, and the revenue thereby reduced; and 
how such frauds may be suppressed; also, whether the 
statute value of the pound sterling ought not to be so 
modified as to conform to the actual value in the Unite! 
States; and tu accompany their report, if they shall make 
one, by the evidence upon which it shall be predicat- 











prevailing. 

The senate proceeded to executive business, and sat 
till near six. o’clock with closed doors, and then adjourn- 
ed. 

Januay 26. Mr. Marcy, of N. York, presented the 
memorial of David Hooshaw, and others, citizens of 
Massachusetts, praying that when the present charter of 
the bank of the U. States expires, that they may be 
permitted to establish a similar bank, with certain speci- 
fied conditions, &c.— ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Ewing laid the tollowing resolutions on the table 
for consideration: 


Resolved, That the practice of removing public officers by the 
president, for any other purpose than that of securing a tauhtul 
execution of the laws,is hostile to the spirit of the constitution— 
was never contemplated by its framers—is a daring extension of 
executive influence—is prejudicial to the public serviee—and dan- 
gerous to the libertics of we people. 

2 


ed.”? 
~ Mr. JMMitchell then resumed, and continued to oecupy 
the floor until the hour having expired, he was arrested 
by a motion from 
| Mr. MHhitilesey, that the house proceed to the business 
on the speaker’s table. . 
The speaker presented a memorial from the bank 0! 
Pennsylvania, in favor of re-chartering the bank of the 
United States, 
The memorial was read; when . 
A motion was made by Mr. Wickliffe, that the sai! 
memorial be referred to the committee of ways anil 
means, with instructions to report a_ bill to incorporate 
a new banking company, to take effect and go inte 
operation after the expiration of the charter of the ban 
of the Un.ted States, reserving one third of the capital iit 
sail bunk for the United States, together with a sufficient! 


| 
| 
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bonus on the charter; one-third to be subscribed for by 
such of the stockholders in the present bank as may be 
citizens of the United States as may desire so to invest 
their surplus capital. That they ulso inquire into the ex- 
pediency of prohibiting the bank from dealing in, or 
holding real estate, except for the mere purposes of 
banking houses and houses necessary for the transaction 
of the business of the company: of prohibiting the lo- 
cation of any Lranch in any state without the consent ot 
the legislature of such state. And also, of so forming 


the charter that the legislatures of the several states, 


shall and may exercise the power, when they deem it 
expedient to do so, of imposing a fair and reasonable tax 
upon the eapital employed in any bank or branch of 
said bank within the jurisdiction ot such state; and also 
to subject the said corporation to be sued in the district 
or circuit court in any state where they may have a 
branch located, and the cause of action acerved. 

Some debate followed, in which Messrs. Carson, 
Wickliffe and AicDufie took part. The resvluuon 
was agreed to, 


Saturday, Jan. 24. Mr, Cluylen, member from 
Georgia, appeared, was qualified and took his seat. 

Mr. Hubbard, reported the bill from the senate con- 
cerning revolutionary pensions, without amendment. 

The house then proceeded to the consideration of the 
resolution moved by Mr. Bouldin, on the 27th ult. 

The debate was resumed and continued with much 
spirit until the hour at which the house usually adjourns, 
the house having, in the course of the debate, negatived 
a motion of Mr. Whittlesey, of Ohio, to proceed to the 
orders of the day. 


[A pretty full report of this debate, (now excluded by 
the great length of Mr. Hayne’s speech) is laid aside, 
and shall be registered. Mr, Davis’ speech is very able 
and highly interesting. j 

The question recurred on the amendment moved by 
Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, as modified yesterday; 
and, after cebate, the question was put that the house do 
agree lo the said amendment, and passed in the affirma- 
tive—Yeas 100, nays 81. 

Adjourned to Monday. 


Monday, Jan. 23. Mr. Drayton presented a memo- 
vial from the members of the legislature of South Caro- 
lina opposed to nullification, praying relief from the 
tariff—referred to the committee on manufactures, 

After attending to much current business, the house 
again took up the resvlution of Mr. Bouldin, in the 
course of which a spirited debate took place, Messrs. 
Cambreleng, Appleton and Huntington, &c. taking part. 
{We have laid this debate aside for insertion.) Final- 
ly, Mr. Bouldin’s resolution, as amended by Mr. Davis, 
by striking out all before and all after the word “resolv- 
ed,” &c. was agreed to by yeas and nays: for it 127, 
against it 59, 


Tuesday, Jan. 24. The following resolution, sub- 
mitted on the (2th inst. by Mr. Jenifer, was considered: 
Resolved, That a select committee be appointed to inquire into 
the expediency of making an appropriation for the purpose of 
removing from the United States, and her territories, the free 


people of color, and colonizing them on the coast of Africa, or 
elsewhere. 


Mr. Alexander moved to Jay the resolution on the 
table. 

On this question, the yeas and nays; were ordered. 

The motion was then negatived; yeas 71, nays 104. 

Mr. Jenifer explained the object of the resolution, 
but the crowded state of our columns only permits us to 
give a very brief synopsis of his remarks, and of those 
made in reply. He said, this population was considered 
both in the slaveholding, and the non-slaveholding states, 
a3 a great evil—that itendangered the public tranquillity, 
and that the preamble to the constitution of the United 
States, containing the reasons for adopting it, seemed 
to contemplate such a case—that the action of congress 
was impatiently expected upon the subject, both by the 
citizens in public meetings, and by the legislature of the 
state of Maryland. The present time was favorable— 
the intereat and happiness of the slave population re- 
quired it—the cords of discipline were obliged to be 
drawn harder about the slaves, from the presence of 
this population among them, ‘This population had now 
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no privileges but that of mere existence. If nothing 
was done by congress, the states would be obliged to 
prohibit emancipation—and pass laws expelling them 
from the states having slaves. Would they be patiently 
received by the non-slaveholding states? He hoped 
meastires would be adopted to piace this section of our 
population ina situation to rise above their present de- 
based and depraved condition. 


Mr. Coke said, the gentleman might feel justified in 
his own mind for presenting this subject to the house, 
by the measures adopted in his own state—but he 
thought many considerations might have induced him td 
a different course. He was ready to go into a consider- 
ation of the constitutional right of the United States to 
remove this population; and made some remarks upon 
the extension of powers derived from that instrument, 
ile did not profess to understand the gentleman’s hu- 
manity when he proposed to exercise it by tearing these 
persons from their connexions and native soil, and bringé 
ing what they regarded as punishment and ruin upon 
them for no offence but being born in acivilized eemmu- 
nity. He thought there were already a sufficient stock 
of exciting questions before the house, without the ade 
d.tion of this, which could not fail of raising a strong feels 
ing when it was proposed to appropriate money for the 
exclusive benefit and security of eight or nine states in 
the union. He pointed it out as am extraordinary fact 
that the members trom those states had mostly voted 
against taking up the subject—while those who had no 
interest in the subject, had as generally veted in favor. 
He thought there must be some mistake as to the inter 
ests of the south. ‘There was no fear entertained there 
on account of the slave population. No man who did 
his duty to his slaves had any real ground for fear. Vir 
ginia had been setthed two centuries—there had beeu 
but one insurrection—that in Southampton, which was 
excited by a single individual—a religious fanatic—and 
there was no apprehension of the renewal of those 
scenes. He said the legislature of both the states from 
which the gentleman und himself came, had commenced 
their sessions since they had Jeft home. For himself 
he was at this time uninformed of the wishes of his 
constiiuents—and was opposed to the taking up the 
subject except at the desire of those most interested 
in it, When Mr. Coke concluded his remarks, 

Mr. Polk moved to proceed to the consideration of 
the business on the speaker’s table, and the orders of 
the day; which was agreed to. 


The bill authorising the secretary of the treasury to 
compromise the claim of the U. S. on the commercial 
bank of lake Evie, was read the third time and passed. 

The apportionment bill was taken up, and Mr, 
Wilde spoke in favor of asmall ratio. ‘The commit- 
tee rose before he concluded, and the house adjourned. 

Wednesday, Jan. 25, Mr. Whittlesey reported with- 
out amendment the bill from the senate providing for 
the final settlement of the claims of states for interests 
on advancesto the U. States during the late war, 

Mr. Ellsworth reported a bill for the relief of cer- 
tain insolvent debtors of the United States; twice read 
and referred. 

Mr. McDuffie reported a bill to authorise the presi- 
dent of the United States to direct the transfers of cer- 
tan appropriations in the naval service; under certain 
circumstances-—twice read and committed, 


The house resumed the consideration of the resvlution 
moved by Mr. Jenifer, on the 12th inst. in relation to 
colonizing the free persons of color of the U. States— 
which, on motion, was postponed until to-morrow. 

Mr. £. Everett reported a bill making an appropria- 
tion to procure copies of historical documents from the 
public offices in Great Britain— 

Ou motion of Mr. Wing, it was 
_ Resolved, That a select committee be appointed, whose duty 
it shall be to inquire into the expediency of providing by law for 
the payment of property destroyed by the British troops and 
their savage allies, during the late war, in violation of the arti- 
cies of Capitulation, entered into between generals Hull and 


Brock at the surrender of Detroit; and that said committee be 
authorised to report by bill or otherwise, 


On motion of Mr. Briggs, it was 
Resolved, That the committee on military affairs be directed 


to inquire into the expediency of providing by law for the appoints 
ment of chaplains for the army of the United States, 
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The following resolutions were offered, and lie over 
one day. 

By Mr. Jhntington, of Conn. 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be requested 
to inform this honse whether any part, and, (if any), what 
amount of the sum of five hundred thousand dollars, appropria- 
ted by the act, approved May 28, 1830, entitled “an act to pro- 
vide for an exchange of lands with the Indians residing in any 
of the states or territories, and for their removal west of the 
river Mississippi,”.has been expended, and the particular ob- 
jects to which such expenditures have been applied; the names 
of the agents who have been employed in the execution of the 
aforesaid act, the duties specifically required of and the instruc- 
tions given to them, and the compensation paid, or to be paid to 
them respectively; also the terms of the contracts, (if any have 
been e), for the removal of any Indians in pursuance of said 
act; and the names of the persons with whom such contracts 
have been made, and the time when and the place where made. 


By Mr. Everett, of Mass.— 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be request- 
ed to communicate to this house a copy of the treaty negotiated 
with the Chickasaw tribe of Indians in the year 1330, 


By Mr. Jarvis, , 
Resolved, That the secretary of the navy be directed to in 
quire whether the present navy ration may not be altered, with- 
out increase of expense, so as to incresse the comforts of the 
seamen, and advance the good of the service, by reducing the 
quantity of whiskey and bread, and substituting tea, sugar and 
tobacco, and by giving an increased ration of butter, instead of 

the ration of cheese. 


By Mr. C. P. White, 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be directed to com- 
municate to this house the invoice of prime cost in the countries 
from whence imported, of each and every article of goods, wares 
and merchandise, (and as far as is practicable the invoice cost of the 
various descriptions of the same article or articles), imported into 
the United States, paying ad valorem or specific duties; with the 
amount of duty paid on each article aforesaid, for the years ending 
1802, 1803, 1804, 1817, 1818, 1819, 1825, 1826, 1827, 1829, 1830, 
1831. 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be directed to com- 
municate to this house the aggregate invoice or prime cost in the 
countries from whence imported, of all the goods, wares and mer- 
ehandise, imported into the United States, paying ad valorem or | 
specific duties, or free of duty, in each year, from the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1820, to the 30th September, 1831. 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be directed to com- 
municate to this hous», in the ‘‘annval report of the commerce and 
navigation of the United States,” the invoice of prime cost of the 

oods, wares and merchandise, imported into the United States, 


~ 


The resolutions of Mr. White, of N. Y. moved yes- 
terday were considered, modified and passed. 

A message was received from the president concern- 
ing the amount of expenditures for breakwaters, &c, 
The house refused to consider Mr, Pendleton’s reso- 
lutions relative to the powers of the supreme court. 
The apportionment bill was again considered in com- 
mitte of the whole—the committee finally rose and re- 
ported the bill to the house—the house then adjourned, 





DEBATE ON THE TARIFF. 

In senate, Monday, January 16, 1832. 
The senate resumed the consideration of the special 
order of the day, being the following resolutions submit- 
ted by Mr. Clay. 
Resolved, ‘That the existing duties upon articles im- 
ported from foreign countries, and not coming into com- 
petition with similar articles made or produced within 
the United States, ought to be forthwith abolished, ex- 
cept the duties upon wines and silks, and that those ought 
to be reduced. 
Resolved, ‘That the committee on finance be instruct. 
ed to report a bill accordingly. 


Mr. Hayne moved to amend the first resolution, by 
striking out all after the word ‘‘countries”’ in the second 
line, and insert the following: 

*‘Be so reduced that the amount of the public re- 
venue shall be sufficient to defray the expenses of go- 
vernment according to their present seale, after the 
payment of the public debt; and that, allowing a rea- 
sonable time for the gradual reduction of the present 
high duties on the articles coming into competition with 
similar articles made or produced within the United 
States, the duties be ultimately equalized, so that the 
duty on no article shall, as compared with the value of 
that article, vary, materially, from the general average,”’ 
Mr. Hayne addressed the senate in support of his pro- 
position as follows: 

The senator from Kentucky,(Mr. Clay), commenced 
his remarks a few days ago, by complaining of the ad- 
vances of age, and mourned the decay of his eloquence, 


as well as the official value upon which the duties are pow esti- so eloquently as to prove that it was still in full vigor. 


mated. 


A motion was made by Mr. Pendleton, that the house 
do now proceed to the consideration of the resolutions 
submitted by him on the 3d January, instant, relative to 
the judiciary; and, pending the question on this motion, 
the house, on motion, proceeded to the orders of the 
day; and 

An engrossed bill, entitled ‘“‘an act authorising a revi- 
sion and extension of the rules and regulations of the 
naval service,”’ was read the third time and passed. 

The house on motion of Mr. Polk, again went into 
committee of the whole, Mr. Hoffman, of New York, 
in the chair, and resumed the consideration of the ap- 
portionment bill. 

After several gentlemen had spoken on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Hubbard, to insert 44,000 instead of 
48,000, as the ratio of representation, which motion 
was negatived by a vote of, ayes 81, noes 105, 


Mr. Wickliffe now moved that the committee rise and 
report the bill to the house. 


Mr. Howard, of Maryland, said he had an amendment 
which he felt constrained to offer, however reluctant to 
detain the committee. He then moved to strike out the 
3d, and insert the 6th of March, in the bill: the effect of 
which amendment, if adopted, would be to give to the 
several states at the next presidential election, the weight 
they possess at present, and not that (o which they will 
be entitled under the new census. 

Mr. Howard commenced a course of remarks in sup- 
port of his motion; but very shortly yielded to a motion 
that the committee rise. So the committee rose, Kc. 


Thursday, Jan. 26. Mr. Archer reported a bill for 
iving etfect to a commercial arrangement between the 
bs. States and the republic of Columbia—twice read and 
committed. 


Mr. Jenifer’s resolution relative to colonizing free 


He then went on, sir, to make a most able and ingenious 
argument, amply sustaining his high reputation as an ac- 
cowplished orator. 


With this example before me, Mr. President, (said 
Mr. H.) Lam almost deterred from offering any uber, 
lest | should create expectations which it will certainly 
not be in my power to gratify. And yet, perhaps, it 
may be permitted to one so humble as myself to say, 
that it belongs not to me at any time, or under any cir- 
cumstances, and, least of all, at this moment, and on this 
occasion, to satisfy the expectations of those, if any such 
there be, who may have come here to witness the graces 
of oratory, or to be delighted with the charms of elo- 
quence, I would not sir, on this occasion, play the ora- 
tor if I could. I came here to-day for higher and far 
nobler purposes. I stand on this floor as one of the re- 
presentatives of a high-minded, generous and confiding 
people, whose dearest rights and interests | am now to 
vindicate and maintain. In such a situation, f would 
lose every thought of myself in the greatness of the 
cause. Confiding in the indulgence of the senate, and 
deeply sensible of my inability to do justice to the im- 
portant subject embraced in these resolutions, FE shal! 
proceed at once in the plain, unadorned language of 
soberness and truth, to the examination of the question 
before us. 


The gentleman from Kentucky set out with the de- 
claration, that he did not deem it necessary to offer any 
arguments in favor of the American system, ‘that the 
protecting policy stands self-vindicated—that it has scat- 
tered ils rich fruits over the whole land, and is sustained 
by the experience of all powerful and prosperous na- 
tions.” Sir, we meet these positions at once by assert- 
ing, on our part, that the protecting system stands self- 
condemned; condemned in our own eountry, by the 
desolation which has followed in its train, and the dis- 
contents it has produced—condemned by the experience 





persons of color, was taken up and postponed until to- 
morrow. 








ofall the world, and the almost unanimous opinion of 
enlightend men in modern times, And now, baying 
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fairly joined issue with the gentleman, we might put 
ourselves upon the country, and submit the case, with 
out argument, nor should | have any fears for the re- 
sult, it the issue was to be tried and decided by an im- 
partial tribunal, free from the disturbing influence of 


popular prejudice and delusion, and the strong bias of 


interests, personal, pecuniary and political. But situat- 


ed as we are, I feel and acknowledge the necessity of | 


muking out our case to the conviction of this assembly, 
and the satisfaction of the country. We sre secking re- 
lief from an abiding evil—redress from an existing 
wrong. We cannot stand where we are. We cannot, 
like the gentleman from Kentucky, rest on mere un- 
supported assertions. We must submit our proofs and 
maintain Our positions if we can. It is greatly to be re- 
greted, however, that the gentleman has not seen fit to 
present some of the strongest arguments in favor of his 
policy, as such a course might have directed our in- 
quiries to afew leading points, instead of making it ne- 
cessary for us to wander at large through the wide field 
of argument presented by the protecting system. ‘I he 
gentleman, however, has so far favored us as to specity 
two of the advantages which he asserts have been derived 
from it in this country, and in our day, and I am perfect- 
ly willing to try the merits of the system by these tests 
which ke has himself proposed. They shall—it the 
gentleman pleases—constitute the standard by which 
its (rue character shall be determined. In the first place, 
then, the gentleman asserts, “that the much ubused po 
licy of 1824, (the protecting tariff o' that year), has filled 
our coffers aud enabled us to pay off the public debt,” a 
debt of $100,000, 000 of principal, and $100,000,000 o! 
isterest. Now, sr, ifany thing is capable of demonstr.- 
tion it may be demonstrated, that the prvtecting sy stem 
could not, by possibility, have contributed in the slightest 
degree to produce this result. One would suppose, in- 
deed, thatthe very last merit which would be ascribed 
to this system, was its tendency to fill the ‘‘public cof. 
fers.” It is unquestionably to a tariff, arranged and ad- 
justed with a single eye to revenue, that we are to look 
for such a result. The object of a protecting tar.ff, as 
such, certainly is to diminish or exclude importations, 
and of course to lessen the amount of revenue derived 
from dutics. The very end and aim of such a sy stem is, 
to substitute for the imported article, paying taxes to 
government—the domestic article paying none—to trans- 
mute the duty into a-bounty to the manufacturers; and, 
just so far as this end is attained—that is to say, just 
so far as the tariffis protective, must it cut off the public 
revenue. Do we not all remember, that the leading ar- 
gument in favor of the protecting provisions of the tariff 
ot 1824, was, that they were necessary, “‘to put down a 
ruinous foreign competition:” and did not one of the 
fathers of that bill publicly declare, ‘*that the vital prin- 
ciple of the system was, that the nation should command 
iis own consumption, and that when the nation did coim- 
mand iis own consumption, importations and imposts 
would cease.”’ Sir, there are two distinct features in 
the tariff of 1824—revenue and protection. It is the 
former that has filled your coffers and paid off the public 
debt; and, so far as the Iatter has operated at ail, it must 
have diminished the revenue, and delayed the extinction 
of that debt. Sir, 1 will put it to the candor of the gentle- 
man, whether, it the proteciing duties under the tariff of 
1824, had been less, the revenue would not have Leen 
greater, and that, too, without adding to, but on the con- 
trary, diminishing the burthens of the people, since they 
would have obtained the articles of their consumption, in 
increased quantities, and at a cheaper rate, and. been re- 
lieved from the heavy tax which they have been eompel. 
led to pay to the American manufacturers?) Why, sir, 
the policy of 1824 actually taxed to prohibition a large 
amount of goods formerly imported. Froma report 
made by the secretary of the treasury, in January, 1830, 
it appears that these prohibited articles amounted to 
about $8,000,000 per anium, being near one sixth. part 
of the whole of our imports. Has this part of the policy 
contributed to fill your coffers?. Sur, the case is too 
plain for further argument, and tried by this test, the 
policy must be utterly condemned. 
The next test by which the gentleman proposes to try 
this system, is "thé rich fruits which it has scattered 


them not—we see them not—we feel them not. 





———— 


Is it in the west? {| appeal to the gentlemen from that 
quarter. We have heard a great deal of the flourishing 
condition of the manufacturing establishments elsewhere; 
but where are the manufacturing villages, the joint stock. 
companies, the splendid dividends, and other evidences 
of prosperity to be found in the west? 1 submit it to the 
candor of the gentlemen, whether the benefits of the 
protecting system, so far as the west is concerned, do 
not still rest tu hope—whether the system would be sus« 
tained a day, if it were not for its supposed connection. 
wih INTENNAL IMPROVEMENTS—whcther it is not ine. 
debted for its popularity, in that quarter, to the unhape. 
py, the fatal murriage between the tariff and internal im= 
provements—a union which I yet hope to see dissolved. 
It wasalrft handed—an unlawful martiage, and surely. 
those whom God hath not joined, man may put asundem 
, Sir, there are doubtless some flourishing manufactories 
scattered here and there throughout the western coun- 
try —chiefly confined, however, to situations beyond the 
reach of foreign competition, and owing nothing to the 
protecting system. Lut the west bas not been rendered 
pro: perous by these establishinents. L appeal confidently 
to their actual condition at this time, With regard to 
the gentleman’s own state, I will apply a test which, 
cannot deceive us. When the policy of ’24 was before 
congress, the senator from Kentucky stood forth as its 
champion, and it was my lot to attempt to answer his ar- 
guments, It is true, sir, that his speech was made in 
the other house, and mine on this floor; but his argue 
}ment had been sent forth as the manifesto of the party— 
it was printed in pamphlet and laid on the tables of the 
senators, and, embodying the views of the tariff party, it 
was impossible for me to pass it over. I well remem- 
ber, therefore, that, on that occasion, the gentleman 
argued, that Kentucky was to participate in the protecte. 
ing system by rais'ng large quantities of hemp, and sup- 
plying the southern states with cotton bagging,—and he 
strongly insisted that she was then only prevented from 
so doing, by the ruinous competion of the inconsiderable 
Scotch towns of Jnvernese and Dundee. And what is it, 
sr, that we hear now—alter the lspse of eight years? 
The old story repeated. Kentucky still deprived of the 
benefits of the protecting system by those formidable. 
rivals, Juverness and Dundee. ‘They still constitute. 
“ihe lion in the path,” and foreign manufactures ever 
will be *‘a lion in the path”? to those whose prosperity 
depends on the protecting system. We know tbat the. 
manufacture of cotton bagging is a simple process, rea. 
quiving hardly any skill or capital, and yet the great 
state of Kentucky cannot get along with it, in conse~. 
quence of the formidable rivalship of two miserable 
Scotch towns, the inhabitants of which are said to be so 
poor and destitute, that they are obliged to import their 
tuel, and send to Dantzic, twelve hundred miles up the 
Baluc, for theie hemp, paying a freight equal to the first 
cost. Itis perfectly clear, therefore, that Kentucky has. 
not realized the promised blessings of the protecting: 
system; and, I am told, this is substantisliy true of the 
whole west. But, sir, if the west has gained nothing by 
the system, she has had her share of the taxes which. 
it imposes—she has paid her proportion of duties to the- 
goverument, and bounties to the manutacterers; and, 
in consequence of the dire calamities which the system 
has inflicted on the south—blasting our commerce and 
withering our prosperity —the west has very nearly been 
deprived of her dest customer. When the policy of 
24 went into operation, the south was supplied from 
the west, through a single avenue, (the Saluda Mountain, 
Gap), with live stock, horses, cattle and hogs, to the. 
amount of considerably upwards of a million of dollars a. 
year. Under the pressure of the system, this trade has 
regularly been diminishing, It has already fallen off 
more than one half, and from an authentic return, now 
before me, it apppears that it has been further diminish- 
ed near one hundred ané:- fifty thousand doHars durin 
the last year, So much for the rich blessings bestowe 
upon the west by the protecting system. 

Ve come now to the sourTH If any portion of the. 
rich fruits of this system have been scattered there, they 
have not fallen under my observation. Sir, we know: 
It may 


be supposed, however, that we are too full of preju-. 

















aver the country.” Sir, where are they to be found? 


dice, or too ungrateful, to acknowledge the blessings ig, 
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has bestowed upon us. Sir, we have heard of men 
having honor thrust upon them, and perhaps there may 
be such a thing as having bencfits thrust upon an un- 
willing people: yet LI should think, that even in such a 
case, they would soon become reconciled to their Jot, 
and submit to their fate with a good grace, But, I as- 
sure the gentlemen, that the condition of the south is 
not merely one of unexampled depression, but of great 
and all-pervading distress. In my own state, the un- 
happy ehange which has within a few years past taken 
place in the public prosperity, is of the most appalling 
character. If we look at the present condition of our 
cities, (and ] will take Charleston by way of example), 
we find every where the mourntul evidence of prema- 
ture decay. Sir, the erumbling memorials of our form- 
er wealth and happiness, too cloguently teach us, that, 
without some change in your policy, the days of our 
prosperity “are numbered.” Sir, itis within my own 
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true character of this system. We were entreated only 
to try it for a short time. We were told that the taxes 
imposed on foreign articles would be but temporary; 
thatthe manufactures would want protection but fora 
short time-—only to give them a stert—and that they 
wonld soon be able to stand slone. We were to have 
had a double market for our cotton—high prices, reviv- 
ing commerce, and renewed prosperity. Sir, alter the 
experence of four years, the tariff of ’28 came up for 
consideration, by which the protecting system was to be 
further extended and enlarged. And what was found to 
have been the resuit of four years’ experience at the 
south? Not a hope falfitled, not one promise performed 
—uand our condition infinitely worse than it’ had been 
four years before. Sir, the whole south rose up as one 
man, and protested against any further experiment with 
this fatal system. The whole of the representatives of 
seven states, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 








experience, that, in the devoted city in which my lot Georgia, Alibama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, (with, 
has been cast, a thriving foreign commerce was, within!) I beheve, but three dissenting voices), recorded their 
a few years past, carried on dircet to Europe. We hsd\ votes, against that bl. Sir, do not gentlemen find in 
native merchants, with large capitals, engaged in the | this fet, some evidence ot the dangerous character of 
joreign trade. We had thirty ov forty ships, many of) that legislation on which this system is based, Can it 
them built, and sll owned in Charleston, and giving em- | be wise—can it be just—ean it be prudent—to adopt 
ployment to a numerous and valuable body of mechans | and enforce a policy so essentially sectional in its cha- 
ies and tradesmen. Look at the state of things now!) racter? Can we hope for harmony, peace, and concord, 
Our merchants benkrupt or driven away—their capital, while enforcing a system against which an entire section 
sunk or transferred to other pursuits—our shipyards of your country so strongly revolis?—It is the essential 


broken up—our ships all sold!—yes, sir, am told the | principle of the representative system, that a mutual 


very Jast of them was, a few months ago, brought to sympathy of feeling and of interest, should bind toge- 


the hammer—our mechanies in depsir; the very grass | ther the people and their rulers; and it may be worthy 
growing im our strects, and houses falling into ruins; | of protound reflection how far that principle is essential- 
real estate reduced to one third part of its value, and ly preserved by a scheme of legislation, under which 
rents almost to nothing. ‘The commerce, which we are, the feclings and interests of so large a portion of the 
stli suffered to enjoy, diverted from its proper chan-) country are outraged and trampled on, When taxes 
nels, carried on with borrowed expital, and through) are imposed, not by the representatives of those who are 
agents sent among us, and mainiamed by the tariff poli- | to bear the burthens, but of those who are to receive the 
cy, hearing off their profits to move favored lands, eat- | bounty. 

jug out our substanee, aud leaving to our own people 
the miserable crumbs which fall feom the table of hei 
prosperity, bi we fly from the eity tothe country, what 


Now, sir, let us turn our attention to the nonrnm. And 
_fieie } cannot spesk from my own knowledge, but } am 
{vee to confess, that if we are to credit the accounts we 
do we there belioid? Fields absudoned; the hospitable | have heard, the rich fruits of the system have been scat- 
mansions of our fathers deserted; agrieulture drooping; | tered in this quarter witha profuse band. We are told 
our slaves, lke their masters, working harder, and far-| that manufacturing establishments have sprung up eve- 
ing worse; the planter striving. with uvavailing cflorts, | ry whereas if by enchantment. ‘Thriving towns and 
to avert the ruin which is before tim. It bas often been | beautiful villages cover the whole face of the land. Mil- 
my lot, sir, to see the once thriving planter reduced to) hions of capital have been withdrawn from other pur- 
despair; cursing his hard fate, gathering up the small rem- | suits and invested in manufactures. Joint stock com- 
nants ef his broken tortune—and, with his wife and his) panies are receiving enormous dividends; and the peo- 
little ones, tearing himsell from the secnes of his ehitd- | ple, (at least in the neighborhood of the establishments 


hood, and the hones of his ancestors, to seek, in the) built up and sustained by the system) are rejoicing ina 
wilderness, that reward for his industry, of which your! prosperity unexampled in the history of the world. 


fatal policy has deprived him, But sir, in the midst of this universal joy, we hear oe- 

Sir, when we look at our tertile fields, and consider | casionally the voiee of famentation and complaint. — 
the geniat climate with which God has blessed the south | There are those north of the Potomac, wise and ex- 
—when we contemplate the rare felicity of our position, perienced, and patriotic men, well xequainted too with 
as the producers of an article, which, under a system ot, the actual condition of things, who tell us that this ap- 
tree trade, would command the markets of the world—is) parent prosperity is in a great measure delusive; that 
it uot enough to fill ovr hearts almost to bursting to find | the system has operated in building up a favored class 
the richest blessings that au indulgent Providenee ever) at the expense of the rest of the community. That it 


, : 
showered down upon the heads of any people, torn! has, in tact, made the “rich richer, and the poor 


from us by the erue! policy of our own government—to | poorcr.”’ I have before me several statements, all go- 
find the bounties of Hleaven thus blasted by the band of | ing to prove these assertions, as to several of the most 


man. Sir, F will not deny that there are other causes | flourishing roanufacturing establishments of the north. 
besides the tariff, which have contributed to produce the 
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evils which } have depicted. Trade can, to some ex- 
tent, be carried on with greater facility at New York, and 
cotton may be raised more profitably in Alabama, but, 
these advanisges would not have broken up the com- | 
ynevee or Gepressed the agriculture of South Carolina, 
whie av unrestricted intercourse with foreign nations, 
enabled us to realize the most moderate profits! Men 
do not quit their accustomed employments, or the homes 
at their fathers, for any small addition to their profi-s. 
kt is only when restriction has reached a point which 
leaves the door still open to one, while it eloses it) 

ainst the other, that this result is prodaced, and, 
therefore it is, that a rapid transfer of capital and popu. 
tetion is now sediled to the other evils with which the| 
ott states are afflicted. 

tn this condition of the country, where is there to be 
jaaad a fulftiment of the promises held out to the south 


ta 48G42? We were then told that we had mistaken the 





i will trouble the senate with but one of them, and that 
merely hy way of illustration. ‘The article is from the 
pen of one of the ablest political eeonumists in the union, 
one who has laid his country under a lasting debt of 
gratitude, 

iMr. Hayne here rcad a statement from the Banner 
of the Constitution, proving that a flourishing cotton 
manufsetory at the Falls village, in New Hampshire, 
was, from their own showing, maintained by a tax on the 
community; exceeding the entire profits of the esta- 
blishment, by $101,000 per annum; and that, if a purse 
was made up, and every operative man, woman, and 
child paid $100 per annum, for standing idle or turn- 


| ing grindstones, the public would be gainers by $101,000 


annually. 


it will be seen, therefore, that, with regard to some, 
at lest, of our most flourishing manulacturing esta 
blishments, the profits derived are drawn from the pock- 
ets of the people. But, it will be said, “here is a case 
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in which the south participates in the bounty; — ae s 
teme market fouad for three thousand bales ot caret ina 
cotton.” Sir, 1 seize the opportunity to dispel forever 
the delusion, that the south can derive any Bee he 
tion in a home market for the injurious operations 7 eg 
protecting system. The cause belore us affords : stri : 
ing Wlustration of this truth. The value of the pats 
material is about one-fourth part of the manufactured ar 
ticle. Now if the cotton goods ranoetacturcd at =e 
Falis village, were imported from England instead 0 
being made in New Hampstare, we should find a mar- 
ket for twelve thousand bales of our cotton instead of 
three; s@ thal instead of gaiuing # market for three 
thousand bales of cotton, we have iost a market ef nine 
thousand. Phe home market for our cotton not 4 
new, or additional, but a substituted market. $f the 
trade were free, the goods manufactured in (his country 
would te imported from Englaad, and paid for im our 
cotton; but in cutting off the imports, you, of course, to 
the same extent, diminish our exports. Now suppose, 
ta make this matter oo plain for cavil or dispute; that 
we exported to Great Braitain one hundred thousand 
bales of cotton, worth, (at thirty dollars a bal-) three 
millions of dollars, and that we received in exchange 
three millions of dollars worth of British eotton goods. 
How much of our cotton wou'd it take (@ manutacture 
these goods? Why, just twenty-five thousand bales, 
while the remaining seventy-five thousand would be 
disposed of on the continent. But suppose the impor- 
tation of these goods prohitited, in order (rat they 
showid be made at home, what portion of this co'ton 
would fird a home saarkel? Only twenty-five thous iad 
bales, and the remaining seventy-five thousand roust be 
feft wpon our hands, Phas, « will be secr, that the 
effect af our instituting a tome market ia the place of a 
toreiga market for our cotton, would be to deprive us 
entirely of a market for three-fourths of ouc produc- 
tions, This result is inevitable, unless the clomestic 
manufacturer can enter into competition with the Bri- 
tish tx foreign markets, an idea altogether (vo extrava- 
gaat to be worthy of serious notice; for surely, f any 
thing can be considered certain, we may safely assume 
that articles which cannot be manufactured at home 
without a protecting daty of from filty to one taundeed 
per cent., cannot enter inte competition with foreign 
raanufactures in the markets of the world, where they 
will, of course, have no protection whatever. But to 
return to the condition of the north ander the protect- 
ing policy. Uf the rich fruits of the system in Chat 
quarter were greater even than they are alleged to be, f 
should std think that they have beer purchased at (oo 
dear arate. Ithas even there depressed our commerce, 
disturbed all the relations of society, and had # tenden- 
ey ta produce Chat inequality of lertanes, which may, 
one day of other, be fatal te the Linertes ef this coun- 
try. 

Surveying with the feelings of aa American the actual 
condition of things, f shonld eeriainly be disposed fo ex- 
change all the tlessings which the grotecting system fas 
produced, even in New Engtaud, tor these which it tas 
destroyed, Ia the place of (he spiendid villages, Rour- 
ing manwfactorics, joint-stock companies, aod tordly 
proprietors, clothed in fine linen, and fartag suenptu- 





ously every day, as a patriot, J ehould be disposed to 


say, give me back the ships which have bcea desteayed 
the merchants which have been reduced te bankruptcy, 
the sailors that have been forced ito floreige eervine, 
the ‘plundered ploughmea and beggard yeomanry 

who have been driver from the pursuits of Cheir choice 
inte the gloomy walls of a manufactory; give me back 
these; and above all, give me back content —vestore the 
peace aad harmony which this system has destroyed, and 
i will consent that every manufacturing establishment 
shall be razed to its foundation, which has been built up, 
and ean only be sustained, by this accursed system. Sir, 
if wealth were the highest good of a nation, and pecani- 
ary profit the only staudard by which a wise policy could 
be measured, it would even then be more ihan question- 
able, how far this system could be justified. But there 
are higher and more sacred prineiples involved in this 
question, which cannot be safely disregarded; there are 
considerations of justice, and political equality, which 
rise far above ali calculations of mere profit and loss, 
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Sir, what will it profit you, if you gam the whole world, 


and lose the hearts of your people? This is a confede- 
rated government, founded on a spirit of mutual concili- 
ation, concession, end compromise, and it is neither a 
just, prudent, nor rightful exercise of the high trust 
with which you are invested for the common good, to 
resort to a system of legislation by which bencfits and 
burthens are unequally distrimmted. Sur, can any gen- 
Hleman look this subject fawly m the face, and not per- 
ceive that such a government as ours (mstituted for a 
few definite purposes, in which cvery portion of the 
union must, from the very nature of things, have a com- 
mon itterest) cannot turn aside from their high duties, 
and undertake to control the domestic industry otf indi- 
viduals, without undermining the very foundations of 
our republican system. Itis contrary to the whole ge- 
nius and character of ovr institutions; the very form and 
structure of our government, that it should undertake 
to regulate the whole labor and capital of this extensive 
country. A perseverance ia this course will sow the 
secds of dissention broadest throughout the land, and 
let it be remembered, that discord is not a plant of slow 
growth, bat one that flourisbes in every so], and never 
tails to produce ils fruit m due season. Whata specta- 
cle do you even now exhib tto the world? A large por- 
|ton of your fellow citizens believmg themselves to te 
grievously oppressed by an unwise and unconstitutional 
system, are clamoring at your doors Tor justice, while 
another portion, supposing that they are enjoying rich 
bounties under #, sre treating their complaints «ith 
scorn sud contempt. God only knows where all this is 
toend. But it “will not, and it cannot, come to good.”’ 
We at the south sti!l eall you our brethren, and have 
ever cherished towards you the strongest feelings of af- 
fection; but were you the brothers of our tlood, for 
whom we would coin our hearts, a is not in human na- 
ture that we should long continue to retain for you un- 
diminished affection, when all hope of redress shall have 
passed away, and we shall continue to believe that you 
are visiting us witha hard and cracl oppression, and en- 
foremg a cold, heartless, and selfish policy. 

I shall now proceed, Mr. JPresident, \o examime the 
character of the protecting system.- And here, } shall 
assume, that the protection # extends to the American 
| manufactures is something substantial, and affords some 
awlvantage,be it more or less, to the protected interests. 
1 shalf take i# for granted, that it is intended to enable 
the American manufacturers to enter into that success- 
ful competition with the foreign, which they could net 
| do without such protection; that the effect of the sys- 
|temis te ensbte the Ameticun manufacturer te obtain 
|more for his goods than he could otherwise command, 
lin a word, that it effords substantial protection, and is 
not Like that extended to cottow—a mere name, For, 
) an this latter point, let i be remembered, that the first 
cotton produced in this country found a market abroad; 
jand that, even now, nearly the whole of it is disposed 
of in Europe, where it malutams a successful competi- 
\ tion against all the world. %t is idle, therefore, to talk 
of the benefit of & protecting duty to cotton at home. 
It is beyond all dispute, sir, that, tf any duty be neces. 
sary to protection, n cau ouly be, because it enables the 
manttacturer to sell Lis goods for more than he could 
otherwise obtain for theta. Now, in this view of the 
subject, let us see how the question will stand. How 
mist such a 55 stem operate, FIRST, on the different in- 














terests, and seconwLy, on the different sections of the 
coun'ey? We will assume, thal a particuler manufac. 
ture cannot be pcoduced in the country, within fifty per 
cent. as cheaply at Lome, as the same article could be 
obtained from alruad, and that a duty which, with 
charges, shoul be equal te about fifty per eeat. was ab- 
salutely necessary to introduce and fo sustainit. Such 
a duty must operate as a faz on every other class in the 
community, for the benefit of the manufactérer; and 
supposing it (o be imposed, not for revenue, but lor pro- 
tection, would be a double tux. Suppose the value of 
the imported article to be a million of dollars, the duty 
would be half a million; and if the protection amoua:- 
ed to an equal sum, here would be a tax of a million of 
dollars imposed apon the whole people, to secure a 
bounty of half a million to one portion of them. Buy 
it is said the bounty is not confined to the manefactur. 
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ers—that other classes participate. 1 admit that there 
is a circle embraced within the range of the manufac 
turing influence, that partake of the benefits of the sys- 
tem. Farmers, in the neighborhood, who supply the 
Operatives with food—mechanics, who construct the 
baildings and machinery —clergymen, physicians, law- 
yers, and others, who make up « manulacturisg village, 
All come in for a share of the gains, and constitute, in 
fact, thie protected class, which enjoy the benefits of the 
&} stem; but all other classes in the community must 
Obviously be Isid under contribution, to make that a 

rofitable, which would otherwise be an unprofitable 
pursuit; and, in the case assumed, would be taxed to 
the amount of one million of dollars, to secure to the 
favored class a bounty otf halfa million. Now suppose, 
sir, such a system as this to be extended to all the cot- 
tons, woollens, iron and sugary made in any country, 
and we will tuke that country, to be the United States. 
We will suppose, further, that cottons could not be pro- 
fitably manufactured without a protecting duty of trom 
twentv-five to an hundred per cent.—woollens from 
forty-five to two hundred per cent.—iron from one hun- 
died to two hundred per cent.—sugar from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty per cent.; and that 
these duties were accordingly imposed on these several 
articles, (amounting in the whole to the sum of nine 
inillions of dollars annually): that, in consequence of 

esé duties, the protection on all the cottons manufac- 
tured in the country was equal to three cents a yard, 
and amounted (0 six millions of dollars per annum— 
Wwoollens to ei ht niilions—iron to one million—and 
sugara million and a half—producing, as the result ot 
the whole system, « t«x of nine millions on the foreign 








article to secure a bounty of sixteen millions and a half 


to the home manufacturers. L have supposed protec- 
tion to be ‘the exclusive object of this system, and it 
ttien ‘cleurly follows, that all other classes would be 
taxed twenty-five millions of dollars per annum, in or- 
der to secure to the favored class a protection of sixteen 
millions.—The government would, indeed, receive its 
nine millions; but it would be an aggravation of the 
evils of the system, that this amount should be levied 
when tt was not wunted, in order to secure the protect- 
éd classes in their nionopoly. “Phe rates ot duties 
which I have here assumed, are those now actually im- 
posed onthe protected articles; (and which it is pro- 
posed to retain as essential to protection), and the 
amount of the protection enjoyed by the manufacturers 
is stated at the very lowest that has ever been estimated 
by any person who has undertaken to examine this sub- 
ject. If you suppose half ot the duty here stated to 
be necessary for revenue—this would not diminish the 
weight ‘of the burden, though it would lessen to that ex- 
tent the injustice of the tax,—and let gentlemen make 
hat deductions they please, either from the duty im- 
posed or the bounty received; and it will make no dil- 
ference whatever in tie principle. \Vhether it be one 
million or twenty, just so far as ihe system is protective 
in its character, and imposes any tax upon the foreign 
article, and affords any protection whatever to the do- 
mestic, is the’ system a tax imposed upon the other 
classes to render profitable the mdustry of the manu- 
facturers. And when this tax amounts, as it unqgues- 
tionably does in the case before us, at the very lowest 
estimate, to twenty or thirty millions a year, it becomes 
a scheme of monstrous injustice and oppression — Now 
Jet us trace this system one step farther. Suppose 
such a system applied toa country of a homogeneous 
character, with the same capacity for manufacturing 
every where, and that manutacturing establishments 
should consequently be equally diffused through every 
section, ‘he benefits and the burihens of the system 
vould, in such a case, fall equally upon every portion 
of the country, though not upon the different interests 
of the state. It has been said that il the profits of manu- 
fuctures were raised by such a system, above the ave- 
rage of the profits of the whole community, that the la- 
Bor and capital absorbed in other pursuits would flow 
into the new émployment; and that the whole would 
ultimately be equalized. Admit that in process of time, 
this might be the result; yet it could not take place at 
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But if the profits should be thus ultimately equalized 
in a particular community; yet if the favored pursuit 
was only rendered profitable by the protection extend. 
ed to it—it is clear that the scheme would result in a), 
aggregate loss to the whole community—equal to the ful| 
amount of the bounty, I have assumed the case of an 
unprofitable pursuit being rendered profitable by the 
protecting system—for to any other case the system is 
wholly inapplicable. If the domestic manufacturer cay, 
muke his goods as cheaply and supply the domestic 
market on as favorable terms as they could be obtained 
from abroad, then it is clear that no protection what- 
ever would be necessary. It may be that in the very in- 











fancy of a manufacture, on its first introduction into a 
country, a small protection for a short time might has- 
ten its advancement, but at most, the withholding of 
such protection could have no other effect than to delay 
its introduction for a few years—tfor the existence in any 
country, of unemployed capital, and individual sagacity 
and enterprise, sufficient to direct it prudently, would 
soon lead to the introduetion of every branch of manu- 
fuctures, for which such country was really prepared.— 
But this stage of infancy once passed, it is preposterous 
to talk of the necessity of protecting any article that 
can really be made as cheaply at home as it can be ob- 
tained from abroad—and to assert, that to reduce such 
protection to twenty or thirty per cent., would be ruin- 
ous to any manufacture, is to admit at once, that such 
article cannot be profitably made at home, and conse- 
quently that it ean only be sustained aé the expense of 
the other interests in the community. Now sir, let us 
suppose another case, and it is unhappily the very ease 
which now exists in the U. States. We will suppose 
an extensive country, of which one portion Is exclu- 
sivelu agricultural, aud incapable of changing its pur- 
suits, and that the other portion embraces within its 
limits, all the manufactures and manulacturing capaci- 
ties of the whole country. The bounty would thea be 
exclusively enjoyed by one section, and the other would 
share only in the burthens ot the system. ‘T’o make 
the inequality still greater, it is only necessary to sup- 
pose that the agricultural section is not only incapable 
of manufacturing at home, but is prevented by insuper- 
able obstacles, from emigrating or removing their pro- 
perty to the manufacturing region—that their industry 
can only be profitably employed in exchanging their 
agricultural productions, tor the very foreign articles 
which enter into competition with the domestic mantifac- 
tures, and which are heavily taxed for the protection 
of the latter,—that the effect of such tax is nut only to 
interrupt the intercourse and impair the profits of their 
industry, but that the agricultural section is thereby 
exposed to the imminent hazard of having the market 
for their productions entirely cut off, and finally, To 
CAP THE CLIMAX OF THIS INJUSTICE AND OPPRESSION, 
that the taxes levied on the foreign articles, are ex- 
pended almost exclusively in the flavored region, and 
you then bave, Mr, President, the whole ease of the 
south spread open before you, ‘Their pursuits are al- 
together agricultural—they cannot change them—they 
cannot transfer their labor and capital to the favored re- 
gion—they cannot find a market tor their productions, 
except by exchanging them tor the very foreign manu- 
factures which are taxed almost to prohibition, and the 
taxes thus raised are expended in other seetions, fs 
there a man in this assembly who can Jay his hand 
upon his heart, and say that it isa just and equal sys- 
tem? It may be said, however, that all this is merely 


ithe result of our peculiar condition, and the nature of 











our pursuits. It is not so, sir, All we ask, is to be 
LET ALONE. Leave us to the free enjoyment of the 
bounties of heaven, and the advant ges of our si‘uation, 
and we ask no more. But where is the justice ani 
equali y of a system of lJegisisiion which is to make 
profitable the industry of others by the destruction of 
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our own? And by what right is it that we are to be 
made victims to the prosperity of others? I will here 
borrow an illustration, to make this matter plain, The 
southern states supply themselves with woollens, cot- 
ton, and iron, by raismg cotton, rice, and tobacco, Now, 
suppose we should exchange a bale of totton for a bale 


once, because men cannot transter at pleasure their la- | of coarse woollens, tor the use of our slaves, eontain- 
bor and capital from their customed pursuits to others. | ing, we will say, a hundred pieces. This bale of cloth 
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js ours. It is the fruit of our own Jabor, of American 
capital, and home industry. We may be said to have 
manutactured it, not with the spindle and the loom, but 
with the plough and the hoe. Now, sir, we will sup- 
pose that a northern manufacturer has by the applica- 
tion of an equal amount of Jabor and capital, produced 
a similar bale of woollens, of precisely the same quality 
and value. In what respect is the manufacturer entitled 
to be regarded with more favor than the planter? Does 
the freight which we may have paid to the ship owner, 
and the employment given to navigation, entide us tu 
less favor in the eyes of the government. Are the 
plough and the hoe Jess favored instruments of produc- 
tion than the spindle and the loom? Perteet equality, 
sir, would seem to require that we should stand, at 
Jeast, on the same footing, and that, whether these 
woollens were wanted for consumption, or for sale, 
they should be subjected to exactly the same tax.—But 
how are we treated by a just and paternal government, 
who careth, we are told, equally tor all ber children? 
Our bale of woollens is stopped at the custom-house, 
and forty pieces are taken out, us a tax to the govern- 
ment, whereby our stock is reduced to sixty pieces, 
while the bale of the manulacturer is free from all tax- 
ation. If these articles are wanted for cur own con- 
sumption, we can consume but sixty pieces; while the 
manufacturer retains his hundred pieces. It the goods 
are wanted for sale, we have but sixty picees to be con- 
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rolina, for burning down a building by accident. I 
think, sir, the gentleman will now himself admit, that, 
to embrace this proposition, would only be, to use an 
old adage, *‘jumping out of the trying pan into the fire.’” 
The last remedy suggested by the gentleman, is, that 
we should ‘*supply ourselves with household manutac- 
tures.” What, sir, give up our foreign trade! Aban- 
don our agricultural pursuits, and involve the whole 
southern country in desolation and ruin? Are we to 
be driven trom the pursuits of our choice, in order to 
promote the industry of the manufacturers? 

The case which | have stated, of the bale of woollens, 
illustrates the unequal operation of this system upon 
the agricultural industry of the south, and the manutac- 
turing industry of the north, What is true of a single 
bale, is true of the whole amount of foreign importations 
which are taxed for the protection of the domestic ma- 
nufacture—true of the eight millions of imports receiv- 
ed in exchange for the productions of South Carolina — 
and of the forty millions received in exchange for the 
productions of the plantation states, or at least of so 
much thereof as embrace the protected articles. Our 
northern triends say, however, that part of our cotton 
and rice belongs tothem. Be itso. Whatever remains 
to us, and is rightfully ours, is subjected to the unequal 
system which | have above deseribed. Sir, it is put 
beyond all dispute, that the agricultural industry of the 
south is taxed, unequally, unjustly, enormously taxed 


in its foreign exchanges, in order to render profitable 
the manufacturing industry of the north. ‘Taxed, I will 
/not say to what extent—but precisely to the amount of 
'the duty imposed for protection, and the price added to 


verted into money, or to be exchanged for other com- 
moduies; while the manufacturer has his hundred pieces 
for the same purposes; and if we should happen to 
meet at the same market, as the two articles must sell at 


the same price, being of the same quality, the manutac- 
turer will, of course, realize forty per cent. more than 
the planter. Now, sir, what are we to do in this dilem- 
ma? How are we to escape this unequal burden? The 
senator from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) on a former ocea- 
sion taxed his ingenuity to provide us the means of es- 
cape; and I must presume, that if his ing: nuity failed, 
the case is altogether without hope. ‘here are four 
ways, said the senator, by which the south may avoid 
the tax. First, “‘by abstaining from the purchase of the 
foreign articles.”? But, sir, we cannot do without them; 
and this trade, moreover, furnishes the only market tor 
our productions. ‘I’o adopt this alternative, would be 
to seal our ruin. Secondly, said the gentleman, ‘em- 
ploy the rivul American fibric.”’ But, sir, it the manu- 
facturer would take our cotton in exchange tor his pro- 
ductions, (which he cannot do, except to a very limited 
extent), we should pay as heavy a tax in the price of the 
domestic, as in the duty on the foreign fabric; for no 
one will pretend, that it the quality be the same, there 
would be any difference of price in the American mar- 
ket. ‘Thirdly, **manufacture for ourselves”? Sir, we 
cannot manufacture, 
slave labor is utterly incapable of being applied to such 
an object. Slaves are too improvident, too incapable ot 
that minute, constant, delicate attention, and that per- 
severing industry, which is essential to the success of 
manufacturing establishments. It was but the other 
day that some of our New England brethren got it into 
their heads that they understood our institutions better 
than we did ourselves, and undertook to ercate a splen- 
did manufacturing establishment in the district repre- 
sented by my distinguished and valued trend, (Mr. 
NeDuffie.) It was accordingly put into operation, but 
had gone on but a short time, when one of the slaves 
was tempted to make free with the goods, and, to pre- 
vent detection, kurnt up the whole establishment. It 
might be supposed, sir, that the people of South Caro- 
lina would mot have been inclined to punish such an of- 
tence with great severity; and it the enlprit had escaped, 
I presume we should not soon have beard the end ot it, 
Not so, sir, however. We have alaw which puni.hes 
arson, whether committed by a black, or a white man, 
with death. —The offender was brought to trial, and being 
convicted on the clearest proot, suffered the penalty ot 
the liw, And, sir, to show how |tue justice is some- 
times meted out to the south, I will state the fact, that 
since | arrived here, I have seen an account of this 
transaction in print, headed, with large capitals, “CRU- 
ELTY TO SLAVES,” and representing that a poor 
uinocent negro had recently been hanged in South Ca- 


Except as to a few coarse articles, | 
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the domestic article, whatever these may be. It is said, 
sir, that the consumer pays the tax, and that the tariff 
states pay their full portion of the tax on their eonsump- 
tion. Sir, I think this may be well doubted—our habits 
are different. A South Carolina farmer, whose crop is 
worth a thousand dollars, sends, perhaps, the whole of 
it to market, and exchanges it for foreign productions, 
paying, it may be, a duty of fifty per cent. His tax 
would be five hundred dollars, a northern or western 
farmer raising produce to the value of a thousand dol- 
lars, will consume pine hundred of it on his farm, and 
exchange but a hundred for foreign articles, and be sub- 
jected to a duty of only filty dollars. This difference 
of habits between the different parts of the country, is 
greater than would be supposed possible. I have known 
a wealthy planter in the neighborhood of Charleston, 
that did not raise a single article that was not sent to 
foreigu markets, and who purchased every thing that 
was consumed by himselfor his slaves. Huis cloth trom 
England, his wines from France, his horses, mules and 
hogs, from the west—his corn from Maryland—wooden 
ware, potatoes, anit othcr notions, trom New England; 
and | assure our New England friends, that although we 
do not relish all of their notions, there are some that we 
prize very highly. But, sir, if the consumer did, in 
every case, pay the whole amount of the tax, and the 
consumption was in exact proportion to population, 
could gentlemen even then fail to see the wide diflerence 
in the operation of the protecting system on the two 
sections, when they consider that the tariff states are 
remunerated, and more than remunerated, for any tax 
which they may pay, in the bounties they receive, while 
we receive no remuneration whatever. If this be doubt- 
ed, 1 will apply a test, which, 1 think, cannot possibly 
deceive us. Do our New England brethren not under. 
stand their own interest? Do you think, sir, that they 
would be very apt to fall in love with taxation and, 
court the impositions of burthens? How comes it, then, 
that they have been taught to belicve that **taxation is 
no tyranny,” but on the contrary, the greatest of earth- 
ly biesssings? Why is it, that they would regard as 
the heaviest of calamities, the reduction of the public 
burihens? fs it not clear, then, that they regard the 
duties as a bounty to their industry, and that they know 
that they have the power to indemnity themselves for 
all that they pay ia duties, 

But, sir, there is another view of this matter which 
demonstrates, I think still more plainly, the inequality of 
the system. I allude to its effect upon the people of the 
south, as producers of the articles which are exchanged 











tor foreign commadities. ‘There are very able men, sir, 












who have undertaken to prove that we suffer from this 
system chiefly in our character as producers. ‘lo my 
mind, it is morally certain that the people of the south 
either as producers or consumers, support a burthen 
nearly, it not entirely, equal to the whole amount of the 
tax levied on their importations. ‘The precise manner 
in which this operates, is a problem not so easy ot so- 
lution. 1 will endeavor to explain, however, very briet- 
ly, my conception of the process, 

We will suppose a perfectly free trade to be carried 
on between the southern states and Great Britain—that 
is to say, that the articles on both sides are admitted, 
duty free, In this state of things, a progressive tax equal 
to five per cent. per annum, is imposed on British manu- 
factures for the protection of our own. The first duty 
of five per cent. would, doubtless, be added to the price. 
Betore this progressive duty had advanced many steps, 
however, the period would arrive when no additional 
charge could be sustained by the consumer without a 
reduction of his consumption. The next five per cent. 
then imposed, would have to be sustained by the mer- 
chant, or the foreign manufacturer, or the producer of! 
the cotton, and would most probably be divided among 
them. In this manner, as the system progressed, the 
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The remaining two millions being exchanged for un. 
protected articles, a tax of one million would be paid on 
the consumption by our southern and western brethren, 
From this state of the case it would follow, that, if the 
consumer pays the whole tax, we would pay as consu- 
mers three millions out of these tour imposed upon the 
foreign articles received in exchange for our productions, 
though we should consume only half of them. But if we 
take it for granted that the tax cannot be added to the 
price, we would of course get back no part of the duties 
paid at the custom house; and in that case we should 
bear the whole burthen. It has been said that the duties 
on imported articles fall chiefly on the merchants and 
the foreign manufacturer, but I hold this to be impossi. 
ble, for surely two or three per cent, is the utmost re. 
duction that can be made from the profits of the mer- 
chant, and not much more could be taken off from those 
of the manufacturer. Indeed, how could it be expected 
that the American demand for British manutactures 
would materially effect their price, when not more, pro- 
bably, than a twentieth part of the whole finds a market 
inthis country? Itison the American producer, there. 
fore, that this tax must chiefly fall. Sir, the duties 





profits of the merchant would be reduced to the lowest 
scale; those of the manufacturer would also be brought 
down, and the southern producer would, in his turn, be 


compelled to submit to a reduction in the price of his) 


productions, Each successive step in the further pro- 
gress of the system would sink lower and lower the 

















/ are not. 
\ the far greater portion of the duties on the goods re- 


upon imposts are either paid by the consumer or they 
If they are paid by him, I have shown that 


ceived in exchange for our cotton falls upon the planter, 
and that for this he receives no remuneration whatever, 
Ifthe duties are not paid by the consumer—that is to 
say, il they are not added to the price—then itis ma- 


price of his cotton, until it was reduced to the very lowest) nifest, that the whole amount of duties falls upon us 
sum that would pay the expense of its production. The | without the possibility of relieving ourselves from anv 
very next step must, of course, anniliilate the trade by | part ofthe burden. As to the popular notion that all 
rendering it unprofitable to all concerned. Sir, there | consumers must pay equally, I will ask any gentleman to 
may be a difference of opinion as to the point to which | tell me how it is with those who consume the tax? Here 
we have now arrived in the progress of this system; (for | is 4 tax of sixteen millions imposed directly or indirectly 
let it be remembered that the system is still progressing ),) Upon southern production, Fourteen millions of this 
but to my mind itis clear that we have long since passed | amount are transfered to the north, and éhere consumed. 
the point at which any further reduction of profits could | Are the consumers of these fourteeen millions taxed on 
possibly be extorted from the merchant or the manufac. | their consumption paid as highly as those who have the 
turer; and that every successive increase of the tax, for | whole amount? 
years past, has fallen almost exclusively uponthe pro-| Sir, Lhave done with this branch of the subj-ct. Great 
ducer. as are the preseut evils of the system to the south, there 
The proof of this is to be found in the fact that cotton | are greater still—in prospect. We are seriously threat- 
has, within a few years, been gradually falling, until it| ened with the entire loss of the foreign markets for our 
has Jost more than two-thirds of its value, and now barely | productions, All trade is but an exchange of equiva- 
pays the expense of its production, bringing down with | lents, and is founded on the maxim of *‘give and take.” 
it the wages of our agricultural labor and capital to the } lt you exclude British goo'ls from our market, you, in 
very lowest point. Some gentlemen insist that the) effect, exclude our cotton from their markets. It is in 
southern producer now bears nearly the whole of the tax; | vain to tell us that England must have ourecotton, You 
while the gentlemen on the other side contend that it} may force her to do without it. Even now she supplies 
is a maxim universally true that the ‘‘consumer pays the | herself, to a great extent, from other countries; from her 
tax.”? lam inclined to think that the truth lies in the | East Indis possessions, Egypt, Brazil and elsewhere; 
middie. I can certainly conceive a state of things in | and you will make it her interest, in the end, to give up 
which the producer would, as such, pay nearly the | the American trade entirely, Even now she is looking 
whole of the tax; but, except the tax is a very moder ite | to this as a possible event. You find her encouraging the 
one, or is imposed upon the absolute necessaries of Ife, | production of cotton in the East Indies, by a diseriminat- 
at ss impossible that the whole of the weight could be | Ing duty to which you have foreed her, and stimulating 
thrown upon the consumer. No one, surely, would | the production of the article in South America, where 
contend that ifany community were in the hibit of con-| she is furnished with a market for her manufactures, al- 
suming fifty millions of foreign goods, imported duty | most duty free. Can we then, be blind to the fate that 
free, they could afford to consume any thmg Lke the same | awails us when the American System shall be consum- 
amount under a duty of 50 per cent., if the whole duty | mated, and we shall be cut off trom a market for seven 
were added to the price. But whether the tax be in gene- hundred thousand bales of our cotton; an event that Is 
ral paid by the producer or the consumer, or be divided | hardly necessary for me to say would involve the whole 
between them, to my mind it is clear, that in the actual | south in irretricvable ruin. It is idle for gentlemen to 
condition of things, the burden falls most unjustl) and| pretend that the north can ever furnish a home market 
unequally on the southern states. 1 will illustrate this. \ for all the cotton of the south. ‘I'wo or three hundred 
We will assume that South Carolina annually exchanges | thousand bales is the utmost extent to which we could 
eight millions of dollars’ worth of cotton and rice tor | find a market in that quarter. Vhe catalogue of the 
foreign goods, paying a duty of fifty per cent. equal to | evils of this system, however, is not yet completed. It 
four millions of dollars. Now, suppose the consumer) is not merely the mischief it has dove, and the still 
to pay the whole tax, how would the account stand? As-} greater evils which it threatens, but it has arrested our 
sume that no more than one halt of our importations | march to greatness, and prevented us from fulfilling our 
are consumed at home, say $4,000,000 | high destinies. What would have been the condition of 
—-—— | this country now, if we had never been deprived of the 
2,000,000 | blessings of free trade? Why is it that our tonnage and 
our exports have not grown with our growth, and strength- 
ened with our strength? It is because our prosperity 
has been blasted by the restrictive system. Look, si", 
1,000,000) at this picture. In 1810, with a population of seven 
—-— | millions, we had a tonuage of one million four bundred 
$5 ,000,0001 thousand. In 1831, with a population of thirteen millions, 





The tax, at 50 per cent. would be 

Supppose two millions exchanged with our 
northern brethren tor protected articles, 
the increased price of which would be 
equal to the duty, this would be 
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our tonnage is reduced to one million two hundred 
thousand; and, going still further back, in the year 
1900, our exports amounted to eighty-one millions, while 
now, with a population of thirteen millions, our exports 
are reduced to seventy-two millions. 





Thus, while our population has increased nearly three- | 
fold, our foreign commerce has notadvanced atall. Sir, 


if Washington’s free trade system had continued unto 
this day, (for be it remembered that Alexander Ham il- 
ton’s protecting system was essentiaily a system ol free 
trade, imposing duties only of from five to seven and a) 
half per cent.) can it be doubted that we should now 
have had a tonnage of two millions and a half, and that 
our exports would have amounted to one hundred aud 
fifty millions. lam told that one of the ablest financiers 
in this country has recently declared that he should con- 
sider an average duty of twelve or fitteen per cent. ad 
valorem, as abundantly sufficient for all the purposes of 
revenue; and that, under such a system, our imports and 
exports would, in his opinion, exceed a hundred millions 
of dollars the very first year. I know, Mr. President, 
that it has sometimes been said that the evils under which 
the south is suffering arise from the over-production of 
cotton; but this is not so. Cotton is an article, the pro- 
duction of which cannot be overdone. It is the cheapest 
ofall knoWn raw materials, It is fast superseding silk, 
wool, hemp and flax, all over the world. Asa proof of 
this, L will advert to the fact, that, during a period, in 
Ragland, when her woollen manufactures advanced from 
five millions of pounds sterling to six, the cotton manu- 
factures progressed from one million to more than thirty, 
If you would take off your daties, and throw open to us 
the markets of the world, American cottons would, to 
a great extent, supersede all others, and we should fini 
a market, not for one, but two millions of bales. The) 
whole south would then, indeed, become a ‘garden| 
spot.” But it is insisted by the supporters of the pro- | 
tecting system, that its only effect is to make our goods 
come cheaper. 
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I think that a careful examination of this table will shew, 
that reduction in the protected articles has not been so 
great asin the others. But the reduction has not been 
confined to this country. It bas taken place in England, 
and all over the world, in an equal, nay, in a greater de- 
gree. ‘The very articles most highly protected in this 
country, cottons, woollens and iron, are now selling in 
England much lower than they can be obtained here. 
This is a fact perfectly notorious to every importing 
merchant, and | have abundant evidence of it now in my 
hands. Here are statements shewing that such goods have 
actually been imported within the last year, in Poiladel- 
phia, New York and clsewhere, and after paying duties 
of from 50 to an 100 per cent. have been sold as Jow as 
the domestic manufacture. Sir, I asceriained, before l 
left home, that the whole quantity of cotton goods im- 
ported into Charleston during the last year paid an aver- 
age duty of fifty per cent. and then they were sold as 
low as American cottons of the same quality. But l 
am really ashamed to argue a question so self-evident. 
How can taxes possibly lessen prices? How can pro- 
tection diminish the cost of production? What are the 
elements of price? Are they not the cost of the raw 
material—the wages of labor—and the interest of capital; 
and how can these be lessened by a tax on the article? 
To say so, is to reverse all the rules of proportion. Gen- 
tlemen might as well contend that two added to five 
make three, as that fifty per cent. added to the cost ofan 
imported article, lessens its price. If gentlemen can be- 
lieve this, they may believe any thing. But the truth 
is, Mr. President, this whole matter of the reduction in 
the price of goods is very easily explained, It depends 
on general causes, which have operated to a certain ex- 
tent all over the world. From a thorough investigation 
of the subject, which has taken place in Great Britain, it 
is found to have resulted from the appreciation of the 
curreney, improvements in machinery, and the general 
restoration of peace. ‘The resumption of specie pay- 


Sir, if this were true, I will venture to) ments, and the diminished supply ol the precious metals, 


assert, that the manufscturers themselves would be the | 1s calculated to have lessened the circulating medium to 


very first to abandon the system. 
ly, is not to lessen, but to increase their prices. 


loss of his market. 
be brought about? 


on an equal footing. 


prices would be still further reduced? 
itfor granted that the competition among the foreign 
manufacturers is not sufficiently great to reduce the 
price to the very lowest rate. 
binations among them to keep up their prices. 


Sir, such 
combinations are utterly impossible. 


intoa combination? The thing is ridiculous. No, sir, 


They even tell us of com-| 


How ure the ma-- 
nufacturers of iron, in Sweden, Russia and England, or | 
the cotton and silk manufacturers of France, to enter 


Their object, certain- | the amount of upwards of £500,000,000, ‘The effect of 
Even | this single cause has been, within the last ten years, the 
it this were the case, however, 1 am unable to discover | 
how the cotton planter could be compensated for the | 
liow is this supposed reduction to | 
By competition, say the gentlemen, | 
between the British and the American manufacturer. | 
But if it is competition that is to produce this reduction | 
of prices, the manufacturer, on both sides, must be put) 
What sort of competition is that} 
which is founded on a discrimination of fitty per cent, in| 
favor of one of the parties—and if, in spite of such a dise | 
crimination, the contest can be maintained at all, is it not, | 
by that fact, put beyond dispute, that but for the tax, the | 
Gentlemen take | 


reduction of prices in that country to the amount of thir- 
ty-five per cent, to which filteen per cent. may be added 
for the other causes above mentioned—making in the 
whole a reduction of almost fifty per cent. in the money 
price of all articles. ‘he same thing has taken place in 
this country, and, theretore, when gentlemen allege that 
the price of manufactures has tallen, the naked fact 
proves nothing, unless they can show that they have ftal- 
len ina greater degree than other articles in this coun- 
try, aud similar articles abroad, But this is so far from 
being the fact, that the truth is, that the protected arti- 
cles have fallen less in proportion than those which re- 
ceive no protection, Cotton is a striking example, 
which has, in a few years, fallen to one-third of its va- 
lue, while no protected article has, in the same period, 
fallen oue-hall. 

I trust, sir, that we have now made out our case; that 
we have shown the unjust and unequal operation, in eve- 
ry point of view, of this system, and that, as far as the 
south is concerned, and the west also, though not in the 


| same degree, it is an unmitigated system of burdens, 


ifthe duties were taken off, the prices of goods would} Aud, even with regard to the favored section, | would sub- 


be reduced to their minimum, and much lower than | 


they are now in this country, and it is for this reason, 
and this only, that the manufacturers are protesting 
‘gamst it. But, sir, where is the evidence to be found 
that the tariff has produced any reduction whatever, in 
the price of the protected articles. Is there any other 
foundation for the assertion than this: that the prices of 
cottons, woollens and iron, have actually fallen since 
1824? But all other articles have likewise fallen, pro- 
tected and unprotected, Real and personal estate, cot- 
ton, flour and tobacco, all—all have gone down; and 
most of them have fallen in a much greater degree than 
Woollens, cottons and iron. Has the tariff done all this? 

hat say the gentlemen? I have here a price current 
foulaining the prices of 250 articles, in 1816 and 1831. 


rom this it appears that there has been an universal re- 


duction in the price of articles of every description, and 


that those admitted duty free have been reduced, at least, 


‘Nan equal ratio with those paying duties, Indeed, sir, 





mit, how fur it is wise to insist Upon a system which can 
only be maintained at the expense of other sections, Sir, 
| L feel too much confidence in the justice and magnanimity 
of our northern brethern to suffer myself to doubt their 
willingness to abandon this system if they could see it 
inthe light that we do. It may enrich them for the 
| moment, but the prosperity it creates is artificial, and 
will assuredly be unsubstanttal. No country can be per- 
manently benefitted by a system of bounties. This sys- 
tem may destroy the south, but it will not permanently 
| advance the prosperity of the north, It may depress us, 
| but cannot elevate them. Besides, sir, it persevered in, 
it must annihilate that portion of the country from which 
| the resources are to be drawn, that are to enrich the 
| northern manufacturers, And it may be well for gen- 
| tlemen to reflect, whether adhering to this policy, would 
not be acting like the man who ‘‘killed the goose which 
laid the golden eggs.”? Let gentlemen be assured, that 
this isa system which cannot possibly Jast. Jt will, soon- 
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er or later, be utterly overthrown. Would it not be 
well, therefore, for them to seize this favorable occasion 
to make some sacrifice of their peculiar interests to the 
general weltare ’ 


In concluding, Mr. President, what I have to say on 
this branch of the subject, | must take the liberty of pre- 


senting a few general considerations, Ina broad view of 


the question, it never can be expedient to introduce into 
a country the manufacture of any article that cannot be 

roduced as cheaply at home as it can be obtained from 
abroad. ‘here are some such now made in this coun- 
try, and their ability to sustain themselves, without pro- 
tection, is unquestionable. ‘Uhe only exception | would 
admit to the rule I have laid down, relates to articles 
strictly necessary to national defence. Ido not allude 
to the habiliments of a soldier, or to articles necessary 
to his consumption, but to arms and munitions of war. 
It is the true policy of atl nations to ‘*buy where they 
ean buy cheapest.”? ‘lhis is the very instinct of our na- 
ture, and when we depart from it in national concerns, 
we violate the soundest principles of political economy, 
a science which is in fact but the lessons of wisdom and 
an enlightened’ experience applied to the affairs of na- 
tions, Sir, the restrictive policy is founded on the tri- 
umph of the selfish principle. It assumes that the na- 
tural position of nations towards each other is one of eu- 


mity and rivalship, founded on a supposed opposition of, 


interests. The doctrine of the old school was, that, 
what was gained by one nation, was necessarily lost by 
another. 


The plain and seemingly obvious truth, that in a fair 
and equal exchange of commodities, all parties gained, 
is a noble discovery of modern times. The contrary 
principle naturally led to commercial rivalries, wars, and 
abuses of all sorts. ‘he benefits of commerce being 
regarded asa stake to be won, or an advantage to be 
wrested from others by fraud or by force, governments 
naturally strove to secure them to their own subjects: 
and when they once set out in this wrong direction, it 
was quite natural that they should not stop short till 
they ended in binding, in the bonds of restriction, not 
only the whole country, but all of its parts. ‘Thus we 
are told that England first protected by her restrictive 
policy her whole empire sgainst all the world, then 
Great Britain against the colonies, then the British isles 
against each other, and ended by vainly attempting to 
protect all the great interes's and emp!-yments of the 
state by balancing them against each other. Sir, such 
a system, carried tully out, is not confined to rival na- 
tions, but protects one town against another, considers 
villages, and even families as rivals; and cannot stop 
short of ‘*Robinson Crusoe in his goat skins.”’ It takes 
but ove step further to make every man his own lawyer, 
doctor, farmer and shoemaker—and, if I may be allow- 
ed an Irishism, his own seamstress and washerwoman. 
‘Lhe doctrine of tree trade, on the contrary, is founded 
on the true social system. It lovks on all mankind as 
children of a common parent—and the great family of 
nations as linked together by mutual interests. Sir, as 
there is a religion, sol believe there 13 a politics of na- 
ture. Cast your eyes over this various earth—see its 
surface diversified with hills and valleys, rocks, and fer- 
tile ficids. Notice its different productions — its infinite 
varities of soil and climate. See the mighty rivers 
winding their way to the very mountvin’s base, and 
thence guiding man to the vast ocean, dividing, yet con- 
necting nations, Can any man who considers these 
things with the eye of a philosopher, not read the de- 
sign of the great Creator (writ'en legibly in his works) 
that his children should be drawn together in a free 
commercial intercourse, and mutual exchanges of the 
various gilts with which a bountitul Providence has bles:- 
ed them. Commerce, sir, restricted even as she has 
been, has been the great source of civilization and refine- 
ment all over the wur'd. Next to the Christian religion, 
{ consider FREE TRADE in its largest sense as the greatest 
blessing that can be conferred upon any people. Hear, 
sir, what Patrick Henry, the great orvstor of Virginia, 
whose soul was the very temple of treedom, says on 
this subject— 

“Why should we fetter commerce? If a man is in 
chains, he droops and bows to the earth, because his 
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spirits are broken, but let him ¢wist the felters from j; 
legs, and he will stand erect. Fetter not commerce! 
Let her be as free as the air. She will range the who}, 
creation, and return on the four winds of Heaven to 
bless the land with plenty.” ’ 
But, it has been suid, that free trade would do ye; 

well, if all nations would adopt it; but as it is, every 
nation must protect itself from the effeet of restrictioy; 
by countervailing measures, I am persuaded, sir, thy 
it is agreat, a most fatel error. If retaliation is resort. 
ed to for the honest purpose of producing a redress of 
the grievance, and while adhered to nolonger than there 
isa hope of success, it may, like war itself, be some. 
times just and necessary. But if it have no such ob. 
Jeet, “it is the unprofitable combat of seeing which cay 
do the other the most harm.” The case can hardly 
be conceived in which permanent restrictions, as 4 
measure of retaliation, could be profitable. In every 
possible situation, a trade, whether more or less restrici. 
ed, is profitable, or itis not. This can only be decided 
by experience, and if the trade be lett to regulate itself, 
water would not more naturally seek its level, than the 
intercourse adjust itself to the true interests of the pars 
ties. Sir, as to this idea of the regulation by govern. 
ment of the pursuits of men, | consider it as a remnant 
of barbarism disgraceful to an enlightened age, and in. 
consistent with the first principles ot rational liberty, } 
hold government to be utterly incapable, from its posi. 
tion, of exercising such a power wisely, prudently or 
justiy. Are the rulers of the world the depositories of 
its collected wisdom? Sir, can we forget the advice of a 
great statesman to his son—‘‘Go, see the world, my son, 
that you may learn with how litue wisdom mankind is 
governed.” And is our own government an exception 
to this rule, or do we not find here, as every where else, 
that 

“Man, proud man, 

Robed in a little brief authority, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heav’n, 

As makes the angels weep.” 
. The gentleman has appealed to the example of other 
nations. Sir, they are all against him, They have had 
restrictions enough, to be sure; but they are gctring 
heartily sick of them, and in England, particularly, 
would willingly get rid of them, it they could. We 
have been assured, by the declaration of a miuister of 
the crown, from his place in parliament, ‘‘that there isa 
growims conviction, among all men of sense and reflec- 
tion in that country, that the true policy of all nations is 
to be found in unrestricted industry.” Sir, in England 
they are now retracing their steps, and endeavoring to 
relieve themselves of the system as fast as they can. 
Within a few years past, upwards of three hundred 
statutes, imposing restrictions in that country, have been 
repesled; and a case has recently occurred there, which 
seems to leave no doubt that, if Great Britain has grown 
great, it is, as Mr. tluskisson has declared, ‘‘not in con- 
sequence of, but in spite of, her restrictions.”? ‘The silk 
manufacture, protected by enormous bounties, was 
found to be in sucha declining condition, that the go- 
vernment was obliged to do something to save it from 
total ruin. And what did they do? They considerably 
reduced the duty on foreign silks; both on the raw ma- 
terial and the manufactured article. ‘The consequence 
was, the immediate revival of the silk manufacture, 
which has since been nearly doubled, 


Sir, the experience of France is equally decisive, Bo- 
naparte’s effort to introduce cotton and sugar has cost 
that country millions; and, but the other day, a foolish 
attempt to protect the iron mines spread devastation 
through half of France,and nearly ruined the wine trade, 
on which one fifth of her eititizens depend for subsistence. 
As to Spain, unhappy Spin, “fenced round with restric- 
tions,’ her experience one would suppose, would con- 
vince us, if any thing could, that the protecting system 
in politics like bigotry in religion, was utterly at war 
with sound principles and a liberal and enlightened po- 
licy. Sor, | say, in the words of the philosophical states- 
mun of England, ‘leave a generous nation free to seek 
their own road to perfection.” Vhank God, the night 
is passing away, aud we have lived to see the dawn of a 
glorious day. ‘The cause of free trade must and will 
prosper, and finally triumph. The political economist is 
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abroad; light has come into the world; and, in this in- 
stance, at least, men will not “prefer darkness rather 
than light. »” Sir, let it not be said, in after times, that the 
statesmen of America were behind the age in which they 
lived—that they initiated this young and vigorous coun- 
try into the enervating and corrupting practices of Euro- 
jean nations—and that, at the moment when the whole 
world were looking to us for an example, we arrayed 
ourselves in the cast-off follies and exploded errors of 
the old world, and, by the introduction of a vile system 
of artificisl stimulants and political gambling, impaired 
the healthful vigor of the body politic, and brought on a 
decrepitude and premature dissolution. 


| had intended, Mr. President, to have said something 
of the constitutional question, but have already taken up 
so much of your time, that I shall not now enter into it. 
| must be permitted, however to remark, that the gen- 
tleman is mistaken in supposing that this objection to the 
protecting system is of recent origin? Up to 1824, the 
question had not been much considered, simply because 
the protection which manufactures had derived was mere- 
ly incidental to duties imposed for revenue. ‘The act of 
1790 was surely of that character; and even the act of 
1816 provided for a diminution, and not an increase of 
duties. But when, in 1824, the true character of this 
system was developed, the constitutional objection was 
plainly and strongly insisted upon. Here is the language, 
sir, that 1, myself held on that oceasion, on this floor. 


“Will gentlemen point out to me, if they can, the 
power which this governinent possesses to adopt a sys- 
tem for the avowed purpose of encouraging a particular 
branch of industry. It is my sober and deliberate opi- 
nivn, that the congress of the United States have ao more } 
power to pass laws for the purpose of directly or indi- 
reetly inducing any portion of the people to engage in 
manufactures, than they have to abolish trial by jury, or 
establish the inquisition, ”’ 

















‘ 
| 


Since that period, the legislatures of every southern | 
state have denounced this system as a violation of their 
constitutional rights. It was but the last year, that S. 
Carolina cecorded on the journals of the senate, her so- 
lemn protest against it ‘fas utterly unconstiiutional, gross- 
iy unequal, and oppressive, and such an abuse of power | 
as is ncompatibLle with the principles of afree govern- | 
ment and the great ends of etvil society.”’ I do not | 
know, sir, where the constitutional objections to this| 
‘ystem are better summed up, than in the very address | 
of the free trade convention of Philadelphia, to which | 
the gentleman has reterred for another purpose. ‘The | 
centleman certainly is mistaken, whea he relies on that | 
exposition as an authority in histavor. Sir, as T under- 
stand the argument, it is only admitted incidental pro- 
tection may be afforded by duties imposed only for re- 
venue, but that the right is expresly denied of ‘impose | 
ing any additional duty tor the purpose of affording that | 
protection.”? I dismiss this branch of the subject, with | 
the remark, that whether we be right or wroag im our 
views on this question, the opinion is conscientiously | 
wnd almost universally entertained throughout the whole 


! 
| 
| 
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grand scheme of national expenditure, 
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we will not ask that northern manufactures shall be tax- 
ed, because duties, to whatever extent imposed, operate 
a8 a tax upon our industry. We are willing to agree 
that the revenue necessary for the ordinary purposes of 
the government shall be levied by duties-upon oo ear 
The facility wth which indirect taxes may be collected 
affords an argument in their favor to which we are wil- 
ling to yield, though we well know that they must ope- 
rate most injuriously on our interests. But, in yielding 
this much, we have surely a right to expect that no more 
money shall be levied in this way than thall be absolutely 
necessary. We think we have aright to insist, that on 
the extinction of the public debt, the twelve millions of 
dollars heretofore annually appropriated to that object, 
should no longer be levied; and, further, that no more 
money shall be raised than may be necessary to meet 
the ordinary expenditures of the government. Any 
other basis of redyection than this must be founded on 
the idea of a coutemplated increase of the public expen- 
ditures. [And why should they be increased! We have 
rather a right to expect that they should be diminished, 
The principal objects of expenditure, for many years 
past, have been counected with preparations for war; 
but, with the progress of our works of defence, and the 
iacrease of our population, the necessity for this ex- 
penditure will, in a great measure cease. Indeed it does 
appear to me that it will be hardly necessary, hereafter, 
to seek other security against invasion thut will be found 
in the strong arms and stout hearts of our tellow-citie 
zens. But the gentleman insists that our revenue shall 
not be reduced below eighteen millions of dollars, while 
we all Know that twelve millions have heretofore fur- 
nished an abundant supply for every purpose, including 
a million a year for internal improvements. ‘The gen- 
ileman admits that we ought not to provide for a sure 
plus, and says, with great force and truth, that a division 
of it among the states would be a departure from all 
sound principles of government. For, said the gen- 
tleman, *fto give it back to the states or the indivi- 
duals trom whom it was drawn,in the same propore 
tion, would be a palpable absurdity; while, to distribute 


‘itn different proportions, would be an act of gross in- 


justice.”? Lt submit whether this argumentis not equally 


appleable to interval improvement. But, waiving this 
pot, L would ask, ifwe are to have no surplus, why 
raise eighteen millions of dollars—six millions more 
than the ordinary expenditures of the government? To 
provide, says the gentleman, for contingencies? But, 
sir, is it not morally certain that your receipts must exe 
ceed your estimates—the reduction of duties will ine 
crease importations—and, fix what standard you will, 
my lile upon it, we shall have a surplus, and not a de- 
ficit, unless gentlemen mean to provide for some new 
sesides, against 
accidental deficiencies, a sufiicient provision will be 
fouud in the uncalled-ior appropriations, always to be 
found in the treasury. Having shown the extent to 
which the revenue ought to be reduced, I preceed to 
consider the mode in which that reduction ought to be 


effected. The first scheme suggested by the gentleman, 


south, that the protecting system involves a gross viola- | is a continuanee of existing duties ou the unprotected 
tion of the solemn compact which is the bond of our | articles, and carrying up the duties on protected articles 
union. (to prohibition. ‘The gentleman says, however, that he 

1 come now, sir, to the question of the policy which | is vot in fuvor of this scheme, because he would put the 
ought to be adopted at this haportant era in the history manufacturers on their good behaviour, by exposing 
of our government. We have arrived at a most interest- | them to foreign competition, But what sort of compe- 
iny crisis in our national affairs—one to which the people | uuion is that to which they sre exposed, when entrench- 
have been looking up with intense anxiety for several} ed behind a protecting tariff, ranging from fitty to two 
years past. They have contemplated the extinetion of | hundred per cent? [Ihave shewn that the existing du- 
the puvlic debt as the great day of jubilee, when they | tics are, to a certain extent, prohibitory; and when the 
were to be relieved from the oppressions which they have ) gentleman declares himselt against: prohibition, he seals 
80 long patiently endured? ‘The people of the south, | the condemnation of his own resolution, which proposes 


sir, like the children of Israel of old, have passed 
through the wilderness, ard are now in sight of the pro- 
mised land. ‘They stand on the top of Mount Pisgah, 
and look, with delight, at the goodly prospect before 
them—snd it is tor you this day to determine, whether 
they shall perish in the wilderness, or be permitted to 
possess and enjoy their rich inheritance. Sir, | have 
shewn that the whole system of duties is oppressive and 
unequal—that the very action of the government is so— 


to retain the existing system untouched, prohibitions 
and all, 

I come now to the schemes arlvocated by the geutle- 
man himself. ‘lo take offthe duties enurely from all 
the unprotected articles, except wines and silks, and 
leave them as they are upon the protected articles. 

The first objection to this scheme is, that it is pro- 
posed by it to take off only $6,000,000 of taxes, even 
alter the treasury is to be relieved from a charge ot 








yetl do not wish, gentlemen, to suppose that we are dis- | $12,000,000 by the extinetion of the public debt. That 
posed to push our claims to an immeasurableextent. No, it proposes therefore, to create an annual surplus of 
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$6,000,000 beyond the wants of the government, not 
only without the smallest necessity, but with the cer- 
tain effect of changing the character of your govern- 
ment, and corrupting the people. Why is this surplus 
to be created? [las the gentleman given a single rea- 
s0n in its favor, or has he not himself sealed the con- 
demnation of his own proposition, when he admitted 
that no surplus ought to be created for distribution; for 
if it is not to be in some shape distributed, for what 
purposes is itto be raised? The next objection to this 
scheme is, that it proposes to relieve luxuries from all 
taxation, while the taxes on the necessaries of life are 
to remain just as they are; subject to duties of from 50 
to 100 percent. It is true that the gentleman, seeing, 
I presume, the enormity of the proposition in its origi- 
nal form, now consents that some very moderate duty 








may be levied on wines and silks. But, sir, | should 
be glad to know, in what wines and siiks differ from 
the numerous other articles which, by the gentleman’s 
scheme, are to come in duty free. Here is a list of 
some of them, and it will be for the senate and the 
country to say how far it is reasonable or just, that the 
consumers of these articles shall contribute nothing to 
the public revenue, while the honest laboring man is to 
be taxed from 30 to 100 dollars on every hundred dol- 


lars which he expends on the woollens, and the flannels, | 


the iron and the sugar, which are indispensabie to the 
health and comfort of himself and family. 
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reduce? No, ‘These were imposed for revenue; ayy 
against duties fairly levied for that purpose, they hay. 
never complained, It is against duties, imposed not fo, 
revenue, but protection, that they have been so |o,, 
and so earnestly remonstrating; and, to quiet their «js. 
contents, the proposition is gravely submited, to (uke 
off ali the revenue duties, and to leave the protecting dy. 
ties untouched, Sir, it is not so much the amount of 
this tax, as its inequality and injustice, Which has rouse, 
the whole south to determined opposition. And hoy 
is it proposed to relieve our complaints? By aggrayy. 
ling that inequality, and extending and perpetuating 
that injustice. We tell you that the protecting duties 
operate as a tax upon us, and a bounty upon the tariff 
states. We insist that it is a violation of the principles 
on which our government is founded, and reduces us (9 
a state of colonial vassalage; and this it substantially 
does, if we are not mistaken in its operation, and Mr, 
Gratian’s definition of a colony is the true one—*, 
country governed in reference to the interests of ano. 
ther.” 


Sir, if we are right, this scheme amounts to neither 
more nor less than a proposition to relieve the tariff 
states from all taxation, and to throw the whole bur. 
den of the government upon the other states. It js 
admitted, that the protection enjoyed by the former, 
even now exceeds the amount of the taxes which they 





‘It is one of the grandest farces ever attempted to be 
played off upon a tree people, to see an attempt made 
to reduce the taxes on olives and capers, anchovies and 
brandy fruits, mace, cloves, nutmegs, precious stones, 
alabaster ornaments, cordials, periumery, artificial flow- 
ers, billiard balls, batedores and shuttlecocks, coral 
beads and gold snuff-boxes, silver spectacles and ivory- 
headed canes, velvets and lace, mull muslins and gros 
de Naples, camel’s hair shawls, morocco and prunella 


shoes, fine cambrics, plated chafing-dishes, porcelain | 


and china dinner and tea sets, gold watches, Cologne 
water, Champaign and Burgundy wines, oranges anid 
pine-apples, embroidery, ivory faus, fine Trish linens, 
parasols, centre tables, gilt books, pier looking glasses, 
vermicilli, and macaront, Italian marble, mantel orna- 
ments, rouge, essences and court plaster, chessmen, 
sweet scented soap, silk stockings, gold and silver 
thimbles, mantel time-pieces, tooih-powder, wax dolls, 
and a hundred other things used by the rich. We say, 
it is one of the grandest tarces ever played off upon a 


free people, Uiat such articles as those we have enume-| 


rated, should be exempted,” 


[ ask for the reason for this distinction which relieves 
luxuries {rom taxation, and throws them upon the ne- 


cessaries of lift; which burdens the poor and exempts | 


| . . 
| standard, and by so arrangi:g the duties as to throw 
7a 


| the burden entirely upon the protected articles to re 
| lieve the tariff siates from all taxation, and to throw Ue 


the rich, and Lam told it is necessary to protection 
Whose protection? Why, the wealthy proprietors of 
manulacturing stock; men who are realizing enormous 
dividends, drawn from the pockets of the people. Sir, 
no other reason for this distinction has been, or ean be 
given; for it is acknowledged by all the world, that lux. | 
uries are the proper suljects for taxation, aud ought) 
rightfully to be taxed higher than the necessaries of | 
lite. Bat here the manufacturers interpose their claims, 
and the claims of justice ave disregarded. Aguin, sir, 
these are articles of general consumption; at least) 
among the wealthy; and consumed equally, too, all over 
the country; and yet they must come in duty tree, and 
the whole revenue of the country be levied on articles, | 





in relation to which, the daties operate most unjustly | 
and unequally; being in truth a bounty to certain por- | 
tions of the people, and a burden upon others; and yet 


pay, but still they do pay their equal portion of duties 
on the unprotected articles. But when these are take 
off, they will be relieved from taxes altogether. Gen. 
Uemen who now heer me, well remember, that when 
the tariff of 1828 was under discussion here, a senator 
from a tariff state rose in bis place, and. supported the 
bill on the single ground that it operated as a bounty of 
a million of dollars per annum to the state he repie- 
sented. Let us assume that calculation to have been 
correct, and that the state in question now pays hall a 
million in taxes on the unprotected articles. When you 
take off the tax and leave the bounty, the bounty wil! 
obviously be inereased by just half a million, and the 
state in question will be relieved entirely from taxation, 
Such is the compromise proposed to the south, The 
evils of which we complain are to be increased—tle 
protecting system is to be rivetted upon the country 
beyond all hope of relief; and, we are told, we ouglit wo 
receive all this as a concession. Sir, we say to you, we 
are willing to submit to have the foreign manutactures 
for which we exchange our productions taxed for reve- 
nue, though we know that such tax must operate as 
| bounty to the domestic manutacturc; and so t.r dint 
| nish the value of our productions, but we invoke you 
not to sggravate the injustice and inequality of this sys 
tem, by extending the tax beyond the just revenut 





burdens entirely on us. Above «ll, we cull upon you 
to remember, that the British manufactures on whic! 
you propose to throw almost the whele burden of te 
government, ure those which we recéive in exchang: 
tor our productions—that to burden them is to burdet 
us, and that the end of all this may, and probably will 
be, that we shall be deprived of our best customers, 
and be cut off trom the only sure market for our cotto!, 
rice and tobacco. 


The policy proposed in the amendment which [ have 
submitted, is founded on Uie just prineiples L have a 
vocated, ‘The arrangement of the details we are willing 
to leave to the committee. We do not propose to ies 
stroy, or even to injure, the manufacturers. We a 


the senator telisus he had hoped that such a propo-| willing they should have the incidental protection uffora- 

e.8 . J } . } = 
sition as this would not only have met the approbation | ed by a fai revenue system, and on any plan of redu 
of all parties, but would have been received asa con-| tion, the duties and charges on the foreign manufacture 


cession to the complaints of the south. Low it was | 
possible for the gentleman to have indulged such an 
expectation, Lam utterly unable to comprehend. Sir, 
what single concession, or the slightest approach to- 
wards it, is made Ly such a proposition? Does it con- 
sist in agreeing to take off six mi lions of taxes, when 
the demands on the treasury are to be reduced to dou- 
ble that amount? = [las the south ever uttered one word 
of comp!«mt against the duties which it is proposed to | 


: “— 
| mediate reduction, to the lowest revenue standard. 


will not fall much short of 334 per cent; and surely, 
sir, if, with a protection equal to one-third of the ccs! 
of the article, our manufactures cannot be maintaine™, 
they cought to be abandoned at once, since nothing ©” 
be clearer thon that they would then be sustained at : 
certain loss to the country. We do not insist on snl! 
’ 
the public debt is not yet paid, we are wailing that | 
reduction on the protected articles should be graduad 





au» th nate 
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and spread, if gentlemen please, over two or three, ‘I'he only true friends of the manufacturers are those 
years; and, if they desire it, we will not object to mak- | who now seek to repeal the ridiculous tariff of 1828. Put 
ing an immediate reduction on the unprotected articles, }a duty of revenue alone on cloths, and remove the duty 
of 10 0r 15 per cent. The immediate effect of this|on wool. It would be much better fur us, if we were 
plan, 30 far from being injurious to the manufacturers, | placed in England; for we could there, with our pre- 
will, fam persuaded, serve rather to strengthen them, | sent bands and advantages, make cloth, send it to New 
and even in its ultimate results, no manufacture will be | York, pay the duties, and take more money than we do 
injured that does not depend on protection for its exist-| now. ‘T'he difference is in the stock; end this difference 
ence, and is not sustained at the public expense. Sup-/ is attributable to the absurdities of the American Sys- 
pose the duties on the protected articles were now re- | /em, as it stands. The duties on dye stuffs, oil, soap 
duced ten per cent. below their present rates, and by | and wool, tak: n in connexion with the derangement of 
subsequent steps carried down gradually to the true re-| trade, by making the manufacturer an exporter, amounts 
venue standard, what would be the effect of this first re-| to a much higher protection to the foreigner, than all 
duction of ten per cent.? [fa yard of English cloth cost | the tariff affords to us. Such are the facts, and such 
adollar, paid a duty of fiity per cent., and, with the| the frnits, of the ‘system’ which the American manu- 
addition of charges, could be retailed at two dollars, the | facturer has toiled to support.” 
effect of this reduction would only be to reduce the | Thus, sir, it wi'l be seen that we who propose to re- 
price to one dcllar and ninety cents. So that the pro-| peal the tariff of 728, ‘fare the only true friends of the 
tection to the American manufacturer would be lessen- | manufacturers,” and that they are their worst enemies 
ed only five per cent. Now if this provision were ac-| who are stiiving to perpetuste the “absurdities of the 
companied by an immediate reduction of the duties on} American System.”? Next we have the opinions of Mr, 
the unprotected articles from filty per cent. to fifteen, | Niles himsclf, “that the act of 1828 was the result ofa 
would not the manufacturers derive some compensation | political bargain, and passed on principles disreputable 
in the diminished cost of every article which enters into| tu a congress of the United States,” to which the en- 
their consumption? and if, in addition to this, there lightened author of the exposition very justly adds, 
should be a considerable reduction of duties on the raw | “that nothing can be more obvious than the folly of pre- 
material, | would submit to their serious consideration tending to encourage manufacturing industry, and at the 
whether their condition then would be worse than it is same time to tax the raw materials, iron, hemp, flax,wool, 
now. ‘The true policy of the manufacturers, it appears) lead, indigo, and other component parts of manufactures, 
to me, consists in obtaining their raw materials ehcap, | and constituting the principal value of them, from filty 
and having their expenses diminished by taking offunne-| to two hundred per cent.”” And here L am willing to 
cessary taxes on their consumption, Sir, if this is tobe-| rest my case. 
come a manufacturing country, we must look to the ‘The act of 1828, Mr. Niles affirms, ‘‘was the result of 
markets of the world. A feeble and sickly existence | a political bargain, and passed on principles disreputa- 
may be preserved at home by a system of protection | ble lo a congress of the United States.” 
and of bounties—but to be put on a sure foundation, and| ‘The gentleman complains of frauds upon the revenue 
to acquire that vigor, strength and energy, which will’ —and traudulent invoices, and smuggling—but it is Ais 
enable them to enter into successful competition abroad, | system which has produced these evils. Smuggling, 

| 

} 

| 














with the manufactures of other countries, it is necessary | from the very nature of things, must exist, when the du- 
they should be prepared for the contest, by being left, | ties exceed the risk and expense of the illicit intercourse, 
ina great measure, to thir own unsided efforts. In| For a reason, sir, the high moral sense of a young and 

one respect, the U. States possesses an advantage over | uncorrupted people, may Oppose some obstacle to these 

all the world, of which it seems to me, it would be! practices. No government on earth can prevent them, 

madness not to avail ourselves. We can reduce the| Napoleon, in the plentitude of his power, was unable to 

cost of production in every department of industry, to | maintain his continental system. His prohibitions and 

the very lowest rates. Our people are not necessarily | restrictions were constantly violated with impunity,— 

borne down by an almost insupportable weight of tax-| Yes, sir, he who sported with kingdoms, who construct 
ation. We have no debt which can never be paid —no | ed thrones on the ruins of empires, and appointed the 

burthensome establishment--no kings, lords and com-| officers of his household to fiilthem; whose armies were 

mons, to cat out the substance of the people. In this | his custom house officers who drew his cordons around 

consists our great advantage, and it will be our own fault) the nations which he conquered, was utterly unable to 

it we do not avail ourselves of it to the fullest extent. | put down the great principles of free trade. It has been 

This, sir, is not only the favorable moment for adjust- | well said, sir, ‘that when all Europe was obedient to 

ing this great question, but if it be suffered to pass away, | his neod—the smuggler disputed his commands, set at 
it can never be recalled. The manulacturers now can) nought his edicts, laughed to scorn his power, and over- 
be let down without a shock, from the position to which | threw his policy.” Tlow is it with England, that sea 
they have been sounjustly elevated. ‘hey will now be! girt isle surrounded with a thousand ships, and thirty 
remunerated for any diminution of their protection; but | thousand guardians of her revenue? Sir, do we not ell 

if the plan proposed in the gentleman’s resolution | know that smuggl ng is there a profitable trade, and that 
should prevail, the immediate effcet will be an ncrodee | the revenue Jaws of England are constantly violated with 
of their protection, an enlargement of their bounty, and,| impunity? And how is it in Spain? A modern travel- 
of course, if these are to be reduced herestter, the | ler asserts that there are a hundred thousand persons in 
shock will be much greater than that to which they | that unhappy country who live by sinuggling, and that 
would now be subjected. Sir, { do consider that, in| there are thirty thousand others, pad by the govern- 
making my proposition, [ am proving myself a true| ment, to detcet their practice, but who are in league 
friend to the manulacturers—and that they are their | with the offenders; and as to the condition of things in 
worst enemies (whatever they may themsclyes believe) | our Own country, the gentleman has told us a tale this 
who would adopt the policy embraced in the gentle- day, which, if he be not himself deceived, siiows what 
man’s resolution, In this opinion, sir L find Lam not sin-| fearful progress these practices have already made, 
gular, The mannfacturers themselves, and some of | The time was when smuggling was absolutely unknown 
their ablest and most zevlous advocates, have avowed | any where, in this country, as it still is in the southern 
the same sentiments, In a work just put into my hands, | states. It ts your protecting system which has intros 
containing an exposition of evidence, aboutto be sub-| duecd it. it is the natural consequence of ligh dutties— 
mitted to congress, in support of the memorial of the | the evil was foretold, and, as we predicted, it has come 
free trade convention, lately convened at Philadelphia, (a j upon us. Che protecting system has already, in the 
work to which [ earnestly invite the attention ot every | munis of many, remove d the odium whieh formerly rest 
member of this body,) I find some extracts from the | ed on this practice, It was but the last year, that « dis- 
Register of Hezekiah Niles—certainly one of the most | tinguished senator rose up in his place here and held 
uncompromising champions of the protecting system— | this language: **Your tar fF policy compels respectable 
which furnishes decisive authority in favor of my opi- | men lo volate your Law 5 you force them to diregard 
nion. I there find a letter fiom a person w ho is repre- its myunctions, mm Giter to elude its Oppression, it 
Sented to be an extensive manutseturer, in which he | was bis pericet conviction, that there was wot a Virtuous 
Says: mun throughout the union, who would not think u eri- 
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minal to smuggle into the country every article consum- cost two dollars and ahalf. This is like imposing an 
ed in it—aad why? Because you force them to it in| income tax of fifty per cent, and then providing that 
self defence.”? Sir, when these sentiments shall become | every man’s income shall be deemed and taken to be 
revalent, what think you will become of that system?| three thousand dollars; or a tax of filty cents per gallon 
ow long will it last after the payment of duiies shall | upon stills, and providing that every sull shall be con. 
come to be considered as a badge of servitude? sidered as containing fifty gallons. Now, are gentlemen 
Mr. President, the proposition of the senator from| prepared to say that such a system as this, with all its 
Kentucky is, that the protecting system, as it now stands | imperfections on ils head, is to be held as sacred as the 
upon your statute-book, shall remain untouched—that | laws of the Medes and Persians? I trust not. 
all its contradictory provisions, its absurdities, injustice} Let not gentlemen so far deceive themselves as to sup- 
and inequality, shall be maintained inviolate. Let us} pose, that the opposition of the south to the protecting 
look, then, at some of the existing provisions of this sys- | system is not based on high and lofty principles, It has 
tem. Some of them, in the exposition to which L have | nothing to do with party politics, or the mere elevation 
before referred, are detailed with a clearsess to which! ofmen. It rises far above all such considerations. Nor 
nothing can be added by me. Here are tables of the; is it influenced chiefly by calculations of interest, but is 
duties on woollens, flannels, baizes, and carpeting, rang- | founded in much nobler impulses. The instinct of self- 
ing from forty-five to upwards of two hundred per cent. | interest might have taught us an easier way of relieving 
1 will read a few extracts in illustration of the effect of | oursclves trom this oppression. It wanted but the will, 
these duues, to have supported ourselves with every article embraced 
{Here Mr. Hayne read several extracts from the| in the protective system, free of duty, without any other 
work in question, showing that the duties on coarse | participation on our part than a single consent to receive 
woollens, such as are used by stage drivers, watermen, | them. Lut, sir, we have scorned in a contest for our 
and other laborers, for great coats, pea-jackets, &c. are | rights to resort to any but open and fair means to main- 
so exorbitantly taxed, as to raise the cost of the articles| tamthem. The spirit with which we have entered into 
to about “three times the price which the English la-| this business, is akin to that which was kindled in the 
borer has to pay for the same kind of clothing;”—that | bosoms of our fathers, when they were made the victims 
the western farmer, in consequence of the high duty, | of oppression, and if it has not displayed itself in the same 
is compelled to pay four dollars a yard for cloth which | way, it is because we have ever cherished the strongest 
costs the English farmer but one dollar seventy-five | feelings of contraternity towards our brethern, and the 
cents; that flannels, so indispensable to all the women| warmest and most devoted attachment to the union. If 
and children in the country, are subjected to a duty of | we have been in any degree, divided among ourselves in 
from ninety to a hundred and fifty per cent., whereby | this matter, the source of that division, let gentlemen be 
an article which cost in England from eight to nine | assured, has not arisen so much from any difference of 
cents, is sold here for twenty cents, and that which cost | opinion, as to the true character of the oppression, as 
in England twenty-nine cents, our manufacturer can ob- | !rom the different degrees of hope of redress. All par- 
tain filty cents for; that cottons are charged with a duty | ties have for years past been looking forward to this crisis 
of trom twenty-five to two hundred per cent., whereby | for the fulfilment of their hopes, or the confirmation of 
the cost to the American consumer is, in many instances, | their fears. And God grant that the result may be aus- 
increased one hall; and that the duty upon iron is from | picious. 
an bundred and fifty to two hundred and eighty per! Sir, Teall upon gentlemen on all sides of the house to 
cent. On this point, Mr. //ayne read from the report} meet us in the true spirit of conciliation and concession. 
on the dlacksmith’s petition, made to the senate during | Remove, L earnestly beseech you, from among us, this 
their last session, and quoted the testimony of John! never failing source of contention. Dry up at its source 
Sarchet, a witness examined on oath before the com. | this fountain of the waters of bitterness. Restore that 
mittee, from which it appeared, ‘that under the exist= | harmony which has been disturbed, that mutual affeetion 
sng rate of duties, a ton of hammers and sledges can be | and confidence which has been tupaired. And it is in 
imported, for the use of the American tmanulacturer of | your power to do it this day—but there is but one means 
those very articles, at a less cost than the bar iron from | under heaven, by which it can—by doing EQUAL JUSTICE 
which they are made; that wheel-tire has actually been | To att. And be assured, that he to whom the country 
imported, in a finished state, for about forty-seven dol- | shall be indebted for this blessing, wil! be considered as 
Jars aton, while bar iron, suitable tor the purpose, is} the second tounder ofthe republic. He will be regard- 
selling for about ninety dollars the ton; that tea-trays/ ed, in all alter times, as the ministering angel visiting the 
can be imported for half the price of the raw material! troubled waters of our political dissentions, and restoring 
out of which they are manufactured; knitting needles | to the elements its healing virtues, 
for a hundred and forty-three dollars «a ton less than the 1 will conclude by invoking the authority of one whose 
raw materials out of which they are made; that a ton of | name is descrved!y dear to the American people; whose 
chain cables can now be imported into this country at aj life was the practice of virtue; from whose lips there 
Jess cost than the rods out of which they are made; and} constantly tlowed the lessons of political wisdom, and 
that the necessary consequence hus been, that a number | whose example will be to the remotest generations a light 
ot workers in iron, and of mechanics, estimated at one | to our feet, and a lamp to our path. The restorer of 
hundred thousand, had their profits so diminished, that| that liberty which Washington achieved; the man “who 
Mr. Sarchet had declared, that he had never seen any | saved the constitution even at its last gasp’—I mean 
blacksmiths so poor, or carrying on a less prosperous | ‘THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
business, than those of the United States, owing as he In Mr. Jetferson’s inaugural address, he bears the fol- 
believed, to the high dutics they are compelled to pay , lowing strong testimony in favor of the true American 
of the raw iron.’’] Sy stem: 
Look, continued Mr. //ayne, through your whole pro- “Entertaining a true sense of our equal rights to the 
tecting system; your duties every where are so arranged | use of our own faculties, to the acquisitions of our own 
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as to fall most heavily upon the poor, ‘The poor man is) industry - -4 enlightened by a benign religion 
taxed five dollars upon a coat, which cost him ten, and) * ad with all these blessings, what more is ne- 


a rich man ten upon one which cost him lorty—a tax of | cessury to make us a happy and a prosperous people! 
eight dollars upon coarse cottons for his wite and chile | “Sull one thing more, tellow-citizens—a wise and 
dren, Which cost no more than eight; and the rich man) frugal government, which, restraining men from in- 
but eight dollars, for what costs him upwards of thirty. | juring one another, shall leave them otherwise FREE, TO 
Can any thing be conceived more monstrous than the | REGULATE THEIR OWN PURSUITS of indusiry and tim- 
system of minimums, to impose a duty of twenty-five per | frovement—and shall not take trom the mouth of labor, 
centum ai valorem on cotton goods, but provide, that,| the bread it hus earned, This is the sum of good go- 
if they should cost less than thirty-five cents per square | vernment; and this is necessary to close the cirele of our 
yard, they shall be deemed and taken to have cost thirty- | telicities.” 

five cents and pay duty accordinsly—to provide thata That God may inspire us, gentlemen, and all who are 
duty of forty-five per centum ad valorem shall be im-| entrusted with the administration of our public affairs, 
posed upon woulleus, but provide that goods which cost | with such dispositions, is my constant prayer to Him 
more than one dollar, shall be deemed and takento have | who holds i lus hands the destinies of nations, 



































